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For a little more than two years, we have had the 
privilege of having Dr. Aleeu Amoroso Lima work with 
us as Director of the Department of Cultural Affairs of 
the Pan American Union. Unfortunately, he must now 
return to his native Brazil, where he will again take up 
the intense educational, literary, journalistic, and soci- 
ological work that has made him one of the outstanding 
intellectual figures of America. But we hope that this 
will not be his last direct contact with the Pan American 
Union. And, of course, we have the assurance that there 
will be a chair of Pan Americanism in Brazil, occupied 
by one of that great nation’s most eminent philosophers, 
sociologists, and writers, It is the same professorship he 
has served here with the singular enthusiasm and deep 
sincerity he devotes to all his undertakings—a roving 
professorship that reached a considerable number of U. S. 
universities, where Amoroso Lima expounded the sig- 
nificance and the moral and political grandeur of our 
system of international law and, at the same time, the 
reasons for seeking more thoroughgoing mutual pene- 
tration of cultures in the New World. 

Amoroso Lima, better known by his pen name, Tristaéo 
de Athayde, is one of the Western Hemisphere’s most 
complete humanists. We can well say that nothing re- 
lating to man is foreign to him. He has written some 
thirty-five books of literary history and criticism, on 
religion, on social, legal, political, and economic prob- 
lems, on psychological and educational questions, and on 
Brazilian affairs. It was only by tke greatest good fartune 
that we were able to obtain his assistance, separating 
him—for all too short a while—from his work and study. 

Although the American governments have on various 
occasions praised the work Amoroso Lima has carried 
out at the Pan American Union, it will be several years 
before we can appreciate the full value of what he has 
done. Basically, his task has been to give system and 
organization to the American States’ plans for inter- 
American cultural cooperation. 

It fell to Amoroso Lima to make the preparations for 
the first meeting of the Inter-American Cultural Council, 
held in Mexico City in 1951; to organize the Committee 
for Cultural Action; and to establish procedures for ex- 
pediting the drafting and approval of the Cultural Charter 
of America, which is to be the central plan of action for 
intensifying the cultural relations among our nations in 
the years to come. The stimulation he gave to all the ac- 
tivities of his department, the coordination of OAS and 
UNESCO work programs, the establishment of Panorama, 
the forging of ties between the Pan American Union and 
the U. S. universities engaged in inter-American studies, 
were some of his invaluable contributions to the develop- 
ment of the Pan American Union. 

Dr. Lima’s place will be taken by another eminent 
Brazilian, the well-known writer Erico Verissimo, who is 
magnificently equipped to carry on the work. We shall 
speak of him next month, 3 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


To check on our northern neighbor 
(“Canada Steps Ahead”), we called on 
Newsweek's Hemisphere Affairs Editor 
Harry Murktanp, who covers that coun- 
try regularly as part of his editorial beat. 
Mr. Murkland started his journalistic career 
as a reporter for the Newark Evening 
News, later worked for Scholastic Publica- 
tions and Foreign Affairs, then joined the 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs. During his stint with Newsweek, 
which begar in 1944, he has made several 
trips to Latin America. Last year he spent six weeks traveling 
around Canada, which he considers “one of the most stimulating 
places in the world right now.” 


In “Tragic Island” Chilean Jutio Lanza- 
rottTi writes of remote Easter Island, in 
which he has long felt a personal as well 
as a professional interest. His description 
of the islander’s misfortunes comes at a 
crucial period in that Chilean possession’s 
uistory. Lanzarotti was studying law when 
he joined the staff of the Santiago weekly 
Ercilla as a reporter. Won over by its 
dynamic journalism, he made this his 
career, and is now the magazine's very suc- 
cessful director. Reporting assignments have 
r taken him in previous years through Argentina, Bolivia, and Peru. 
He is thirty-four and married. 


José Duranp contributes the astute ap- 
praisal of “The Spanish Inca,” the famed 
sixteenth-century mestizo Garcilaso de la 
Vega, who was the son of a Spanish con- 
quistador and an Inca princess. Twenty- 
eight-year-old Dr. Durand is a native of 
Lima and received his Ph.D. at the Univer- 
sity of San Marcos. Now living in Mexico, 
he has been with the Colegio de México 
and a professor on the faculty of letters 
of the National University there. At the 
moment he is in the United States, lectur- 
1 ing at various universities on his specialty: the Inca Garcilaso. 
He has written many articles for academic reviews published in 


Washington, Buenos Aires, Mexico City, and Lima, and his book 
on the Florida of the Inca Garcilaso will soon appear in Mexico. 


Like José Limén, about whom she writes 
in “On With the Dance,” Pecey Mufoz 
has lived in both the United States and 
Mexico. She was born (in 1928) in New 
Rochelle, New York, but her father is 
Mexican. After graduating from the Uni- 
versity of Delaware, she went to Mexico 
in 1950. Her uncle, who had just been 
elected Governor of Veracruz State, saved 
her from starving by taking her to Jalapa 
as his official interpreter. There she wrote 
a column about art in Spanish for the 
local paper. Since then she has been music-drama critic for 
The News of Mexico and correspondent for the magazine Musical 
America. She first saw José Limén perform at the New York 
City Center and later met him in Mexico, which led to her first 
article published in English—on the modern dance. 


“In the Cloud Forests 
of Chiapas” is  co- 
authored by an in- 
trepid team from Chi- 
cago, Marcery Cari- 
SON (right) and Kate 
Stacey. Dr. Carlson 
is assistant professor 
of botany at North- 
western University, 
holds a Ph.D. from 
the University of Wis- 
consin. Miss Staley also attended Wisconsin, where she studied 
medicine and taught physiology in the medical school. Besides 
collecting and photographing flowers throughout the United States, 
they hav: made three expeditions to Latin America in their jeep 
station wagon to collect plants for the Chicago Natural History 
Museum—in El Salvador, Honduras, and Mexico. They live 
together in Evanston, have a beautiful garden, of course, and 
lecture on their trips from time to time to fellow members of 
Chicago’s Pan American Council. 


Witttam L. Grossman, whose recent translation Epitaph of a 
Small Winner was the first publication in English of the great 
author Machado de Assis, reviews another Brazilian novel in this 
issue: Ligdes de Abismo, by Gustavo Corgdo. Americas staff 
member Lituian L. pe Tacre of Chile gives a Latin American view 
of Al Capp’s new book. 


United States is Assistant Secretary General. 


Cultural Council. 


The Organization of American States is made up of 21 American 
Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, the 
United States, Uruguay, and Venezuela. Dr. Alberto Lleras Camargo of Colombia is Secretary General; Dr. William Manger of the 


nations——Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, 


The work of the Organization of American States is carried out by the Inter-American Conference, which meets every five years 
in a different American capital; the Meetings of Consultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs, which can be called by any State to study 
problems of a political nature, or when the peace and security of the continent are affected by a situation to which the Rio Treaty 
of Reciprocal Assistance is applicable; and the Specialized Conferences on technical aspects of cooperation. The permanent body 
representing the governments of the hemisphere is the Council of the Organization of American States, which meets in Washington 
at the Pan American Union building. This Council, composed of a representative from each of the 21 American States, has three 
technical organs—the Inter-American Economic and Social Council, the Inter-American Council of Jurists, and the Inter-American 


The Pan American Union not only acts as General Secretariat of the Organization, but also carries out many projects of 
international cooperation in the juridical, economic, social, and cultural fields within the spheres of the respective Councils. The 
General Secretariat helps in preparations for the Inter-American Conferences, acts as custodian of their documents and archives, serves 
as depository of instruments of ratification of inter-American agreements, and reports to the Council on the activities of the Organiza- 
tion. Besides Americas, a monthly magazine on inter-American affairs, the Pan American Union also publishes the Annals of the 
Organization of American States, an official quarterly which records the documents of the Inter-American Conferences, the Meetings of 
Consultation, Council, and the other agencies of the Organization; and the quarterly Panorama, which republishes in full, in their 
original languages, outstanding articles from newspapers and magazines all over the Hemisphere. 
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Harry B. Murkland 


ON A SNOWY MORNING early in January, Canada’s hus- 
tling, U.S.-born Minister of Trade and Commerce, 
Clarence Decatur Howe, climbed into a Royal Canadian 
Air Force C-5 at modest Rockcliffe Airport in Ottawa. 
A group of Canadian business and government leaders 
followed him up the ramp. Their immediate destination 
was Rio de Janeiro. After Brazil, they planned to visit 
Argentina, Uruguay, Venezuela, Colombia, the Domini- 
can Republic, Haiti, Cuba, and Mexico—seventeen thou- 
sand miles in five weeks. 

“I want to get the feel of the place down there .. . 
so I can do a better job,” Howe announced. The official 
purpose of the trip was “to present a picture of Canada’s 
industrial growth and commercial aspirations so that 
business and government in the nine countries will have 


their attention focused on Canada as a market and 
source of supply.” 

This was Howe’s first trip to Latin America as trade 
minister. It was by no means the first trade contact 
between the northern and southern extremities of the 
Western Hemisphere. kor a long time Canadians have 
been selling farm machinery, cars, trucks, flour, codfish, 
newsprint, electrical equipment, wheat, copper, aluminum, 
and tires to Latin Americans, buying in return coffee, 
sugar, tobacco, pineapple, and fibers. Trade has been 
most active with the Caribbean area because it can 
supply the tropical products Canada needs, while Argen- 
tina, for instance, has a similar meat and wheat economy. 
Also, selling is relatively free from restrictions, and 
there are more dollars around. 


Symbol of Canada’s current boom: suspension bridge supports pipeline carrying oil from rich Leduc fields in Alberta to Edmonton refinery a 
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Below: In Montreal Gazette 
John Collins depicts Trade 
and Commerce Minister 
wooing Latin America 


Shivering Canadian, 
on reading news 
of Howe’s Latin 
American visit, 
reflects that he'd be 
satisfied with a 
trade in climate.— 
Tingley in London, 
Ontario, Free Press 


Canadian Minister of Trade and Commerce Clarence D. Howe with 
Brazilian Foreign Minister Jodo Neves da Fontoura at Commercial 
Association luncheon in Rio honoring trade mission from Canada 

Business has picked up since World War II. Two 
years ago Canada was selling about 150 million dollars’ 
worth of goods annually to Latin America. The current 
rate is twice as much—some three hundred million. Nine 


he G new Canadian embassies have been opened in Latin 
ati America, trade commissioners are drumming up business 
Saf in eleven countries. Howe, and Canadians in general, 
css are sure that trade with Latin America can be still 


further “consolidated and increased.” Canadians see 


bee sound reasons why they should seek new markets and 
4s sources of supply in Latin America, and why Latin 
$y Americans should welcome their overtures. br 


Because of the dollar shortage (though a Common- 
wealth country, Canada is not in the sterling area), 
Canadian markets in the United Kingdom and Europe 
have been shrinking. This has forced Canada into greater 
and greater dependence on United States buyers. Ottawa 
is frankly uneasy about it. Canada has always, and 
inevitably, bought more from the United States than it 
sold there. Now, rightly or wrongly, Canadian officials 
fear the United States is moving toward a higher degree 
of protection for U.S. industries, which would cut down 
their sales and throw Canadian-U.S. trade further out 
of balance. 

: Even though the United States will always be their 

best customer and richest source of supply, they cannot 
ea forget the catastrophic way in which dependent Canada 
“gta was sucked into the U.S. depression in the thirties. Their 
“i current fears may be quite groundless, but they would 
Seg be happier if they had some other market to take up at 
least part of the possible slack. That is where Latin 
America comes in. The fact that Germany and Japan, 
Ni which carried on tremendous prewar trade with Latin 
y America, are squeezing in again, only makes Howe’s 
errand more urgent. 

Governments and businessmen of Latin America are 
also happy about the Canadian trade drive. Many of 
them are as uneasy as the Canadians about their eco- 
nomic dependence on the United States. They welcome 
competition with the U.S.A. from any quarter, because 
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At spectacular Kitimat aluminum project in 
northwest British Columbia, excavation begins on 
canal to carry spent water to Kemano River 
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in the long run it promises better service and lower prices 
for the things they buy, and higher prices for those 
they sell. They particularly welcome a new customer 
and dealer in the Western Hemisphere, from whom they 
would not necessarily be cut off in time of war. 

That customer is a lusty one. Canada’s drive for 
more business in Latin America is just one episode in 
the twentieth century’s greatest economic romance: the 
Horatio Alger story on a continental scale of how hulking 
(3,800,000 square miles) but sparsely peopled (fourteen 
million population) Canada grew from an economically 


Tents spring up in the wilderness for Kitimat project, which 
spends a million dollars weekly building roads, dams, airports, a 
powerhouse, and an aluminum smelter 


insignificant Dominion of the North into one of the 
most important industrial powers of the Western World. 

This did not happen overnight. It has been going on 
slowly and with occasional breaks for at least fifty years. 
And it is not exactly a story of rags to riches. 

Canada has always possessed almost unbelievable 
wealth in farmlands, forests, and minerals. For many 
years the combination of this natural wealth and a sparse 
population made the country primarily a producer of 
food and raw materials. Then small industries began to 
spring up to meet the simpler needs of the people. They 
were scattered at first. As late as 1900 there were only 
some eighteen thousand manufacturing establishments 
in the whole vast land. 

But the process speeded up. Canadians sold more and 
more foodstuffs and minerals, became more and more 
prosperous, and somewhat more numerous. A domestic 
market developed, and more factories were built to satisfy 
its demands. Few outsiders paid much attention. But 
Canada was quietly on its way. 

The Second World War gave the final push. Canada 
was one of the few warring nations spared from physical 
attack. Its scant population prevented it from raising 
huge armies. So its contribution had to be largely 
industrial. During the war Canadian workshops turned 
out 794,000 motor vehicles, 900,000 rifles, 244,000 light 
machine guns, 16,000 planes, 6,500 tanks and self- 
propelled guns, 791 cargo ships, 486 escort vessels, and 
3,500 miscellaneous craft. By the end of the war Canada 
had a flourishing industrial plant in operation, abundant 
supplies of raw materials to feed it, and adequate money 
to finance it. United States investors, sure of a welcome, 


fair treatment, and a reasonable profit, were eager to 
make up whatever capital underpopulated Canada could 
not dig up for itself. Canada had come of age industrially. 

Its progress has been most spectacular since the Second 
World War. For example: Canadian production increased 
90 per cent between 1939 and 1951; the gross national 
product rose from 5.7 billion dollars to 21.2 billion. 
Primary steel production jumped 130 per cent. Three 
times as many motor vehicles were manufactured in 
1951 as in 1939, and three times as much petroleum 
was refined. Production of pulp and paper more than 
doubled, the output of the chemical industries increased 
by 80 per cent. New investment soared from slightly 
over one billion dollars to more than six billion. In 1939 
Canada was basically an agricultural country; by 1951 
its factory workers outnumbered the farmers two to one. 
Incomes had increased in twelve years from something 
over four billion dollars to nearly sixteen billion. 


U. S. and Canadian companies pour capital and technical skill 
into newly discovered oil fields in the western wheatlands 


Optimism and self-confidence are two basic Canadian 
traits. Already adjusted to their new economic maturity, 
the people of Canada are concentrating not on their 
booming present but on a bigger and better future. 
“Nothing but war can stop her growth,” Finance Minister 
Douglass Abbot has declared. 

These are the facts and figures, impressive in a dry, 
statistical way. A close-up view of some of the slightly 
incredible things that are going on between the lush 
Pacific coast of British Columbia and the bare, rock- 
bound Maritime Provinces on the Atlantic gives a much 
more vivid impression. 

British Columbia itself is larger than the states of 
Washington, Oregon, and California combined but has 
only 1,165,210 inhabitants. This is one of the richest 
pieces of real estate in the world, its patriotic citizens 
proclaim. They boast that they live in God’s pocket. 

Stretching along the coast and far inland, from the 

(Continued on page 41) 
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INCA 


Son of a conquistador and an Indian 
princess, the Inca Garcilaso de la Vega 
was America’s first great writer 


José Durand 


In Corpopa, Spain, probably on the twenty-third of 
April, 1616, the Inca Garcilaso de la Vega died, prince 
of New World writers and one of its classic historical 
figures. Cervantes and Shakespeare died the same day. 
Today Hispanic-Indian posterity sees in the Inca Gar- 
cilaso the herald and hope of an emerging culture; it 
sees also a master of prose, perhaps the greatest in its 
history, and a man who in his life and work embodied 
a new race, its enigmas, its virtues, its limitations, its 
longings. The man whose existence symbolizes a decisive 
epoch, in its turn the key to American history. 

Like all who mark a beginning, he was a figure of 
extraordinary importance. One of the first mestizos born 
in Cuzco, the Inca Garcilaso opened the doors of Ameri- 
can culture. To him we owe the first work of literary 
value published by an American: a translation from the 
Renaissance philosopher Leon Hebreo, which he called 
La Traduccién del Indio de los Tres Didlogos de Amor 
(The Indian’s Translation of the Three Love Dialogues). 
The New World thus began to incorporate itself into 
European culture, and Garcilaso underlined the point 
both in the title and in the dedication, addressed to 
Philip Il. If he is not mistaken, he says, his pages are 
the first literary production of the Indies, and he declares 
he has written them to stimulate Peruvians by example. 
Garcilaso’s version, which in style surpasses the Tuscan 
original, appeared in Madrid in 1590. But his major 
works appeared later, beginning with La Florida del Inca 
(The Florida of the Inca, published in English trans- 
lation in 1951), a beautiful narrative of the journey 
of Hernando de Soto up to his death, his burial in the 
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Woodcut of the Inca Garcilaso by Peruvian José Sabogal 


waters of the Mississippi, and the return of the ex- 
pedition’s survivors to Spanish lands. 

If on the cover of the Didlogos he wished to present 
himself as an “Indian,” in the Florida he wanted to 
appear as an “Inca,” always proud to show his status 
as a new man. Then came publication of the two parts 
of the Royal Commentaries of the Incas, a masterpiece 
of Indian historical writing comparable to the best done 
on Spain. He still had a lively interest in seeing his 
people take up the challenge of literature, and was proud 
of the “most elegant Latin” written by the Jesuit Blas 
Valera, like himself a Peruvian mestizo. Garcilaso dedi- 
cated the second part of the commentaries “To the 
Indians, mestizos, and Creoles of the kingdoms and 
provinces of the great and rich empire of Peru. The 
Inca Garcilaso de la Vega, their brother, compatriot, and 
countryman. Health and happiness.” 

The Inca overflowed with an all-inclusive sentiment— 
love for his people, regardless of race; assimilation of 
what was Spanish and European. This was partly due 
to the amicable philosophy he professed, partly to the 
necessity of conciliating two quite different inheritances, 
and above all to his experience in life. He was not an 
adventurous man, but his existence was stirred by a 
thousand winds (later he was to read Petrarch’s Remedies 
Against Prosperous and Adverse Fortune, and other 
works of Stoic thought). By the will of destiny more 
than by his own, Garcilaso lived in a single life the lives 
of many. He knew the most varied social situations, 
from opulence to humiliating penury; he had at times 
the disdain, at others the esteem, but almost never the 
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help, of the powerful. 

As a youth he occupied himself with weapons, in old 
age with letters. A son of the New World, he spent 
most of his days in Spain. His mother’s lineage was 
American, his father’s Spanish. He was born in the city 
of the Incas, about 1537, and died in the city of the 
caliphs. He saw the last moments of the expiring Inca 
Empire, the splendor of the conquistadors, their civil 
wars and the decline of their power; the beginnings of 
a viceregal epoch he detested; the glories of Lepanto and 
the grief of the Invincible Armada. He took part with 
Don John of Austria in the wars against the Granada 
Moors, at the tag end of the Reconquest. He lived 
through the last days of the Spanish apogee and the 
first of decadence. He was educated in the patterns of 
Renaissance culture and suffered the disenchantment of 
the world of baroque times. When his books appeared, 
Spanish presses were printing Cervantes, Gongora, Que- 
vedo, Lope de Vega. 

The intricate currents of a shifting age crossed his 
calm spirit, and today history can be studied in the 
soul of the Inca. He did this himself. to a certain 
extent, for his nostalgic pages have a good bit of the 
autobiographical about them. Son of a conquistador and 
an Indian princess, he narrates a history ‘that is simply 
the story of the blending of these two stocks. In his 
writings, personal confidences continually appear—the 


memory of things and events he saw, of Indians and 
conquistadors “that I knew,” as he used to note com- 
placently. He witnessed a memorable scene, one of the 
most beautiful he ever wrote up, when the first plow 
and the first oxen furrowed Peruvian soil, before the 
rejoicing Spaniards and the astonished Indians. 

But this man so weighted with history, so intimately 
affected by the happenings of his age, lived with his 
glance turned to the past. The Inca, a good Spanish 
American after all, was a man not of vocation but of 
destiny, and destiny made him a historian when he was 
well along in years. He consumed his existence reliving 
his own life, calling up his own and his people's 
memories. By his own admission a solitary man, and 
deeply nostalgic, he finally renounced the world and 
remained on the margin of time. At least this happened 
during his period as a writer. Although chronologically 
his style and language should have been baroque, the 
Inca remained a man of the Renaissance (another illus- 
trious Spanish American, Juan Ruiz de Alarcén, was also 
writing then, or shortly afterward, in a style fallen into 
disuse but still vigorous as it came from his pen). To 
Garcilaso, narrating the end of the Incas and the in- 
cessant civil wars among the conquerors of Peru was 
equivalent to underlining the reasons for his own broken 
existence. And with the passage of time, he seemed to 
find the whole meaning of his life in those first twenty- 
one years in Peru. A warm memory brought them un- 
faded to his Cordoba retreat. 

For men of Hispanic-Indian America, accustomed to 
nostalgia from the Inca Garcilaso to Pablo Neruda, 
expulsion from and evocation of the homeland have 
often been fruitful. So it was, for example, with the 
Chilean Alonso de Ovalle in colonial times, and later 
with Rubén Dario, and, among the most recent, the 
immensely gifted César Vallejo. 

First in Montilla, then in Cordoba, Garcilaso lived 
distant and alone to remember and write. That city, 
which holds the Spanish past as few others do, repre- 
sented his link with Spain, and Garcilaso felt real 
patriotism for it. Today his bones lie there in the old 
mosque-cathedral. Cérdoba is the city of Seneca and 
Lucan, of Averroes and Maimonides, of Juan de Mena, 
of Luis de Gongora. Latin antiquity, Moslem domination, 
the influx of Jews and converts, the Spain of the Golden 
Age, produced splendid works there. Notable historians 
also flourished during the sixteenth century, such as the 
master Fernan Pérez de Oliva; Baltasar de Morales; the 
celebrated doctor Ambrosio de Morales, whose advice 
the Inca heeded; Bernardo de Aldrete, one of the leading 
humanists of the early seventeenth century, with whom 
he maintained most cordial relations. 

Garcilaso went often to the house of the Jesuits, where 
there were men of notable culture and authors of widely 
distributed books: among these, his particular friend 
was Father Francisco de Castro. He does not seem to 
have been very friendly with Géngora, who was as 
difficult as a man as he was great as a poet. 

These were years of fame, but they came late, after 
a life of suffering. In writing the dedications of the Dia- 


Spaniards storm Cuzco, Inca capital and Garcilaso’s birthplace. 7 
Engraving from 1688 English translation of his Royal Commentaries 
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logos Garcilaso seemed still hopeful of winning the favor 
of the king and bettering his fortune. Even in the 
text of the Florida, written in great part before the 
Didlogos were published, one sees a work of epic power 
that he must have enjoyed writing. But when the Florida 
was finished and he dedicated it to his relative Garci 
Pérez, he seems to have been filled with bitterness, a 
bitterness buried in the depths of his soul and never to 
leave him. In the preface he confesses to living sheltered 
in “corners of solitude and poverty,” the “only port and 
haven of the disillusioned.” From then on he acquired 
a distinctly sad and resigned tone, increasingly accen- 
tuated, until in the second part of the Royal Commen- 
taries it becomes a fundamental motif and the basis of 
his historical concept. 

Peru, stained with blood by seven successive civil 
wars, made him look upon a fatalistic and tragic destiny 
as something natural. This impression pervaded the 
atmosphere, and appears in the chronicles written by eye- 
witnesses. It was also absorbed by others who wrote in 
Mexico, like the good missionary Motolinia (Fray Tori- 
bio de Benavente), or in Spain, like the very intelligent 
Goémara. In addition, fatalistic stoicism—a way of think- 
ing widespread at that time—gave a philosophic basis 
to this spontaneous view of events. Later, when universal 
disillusionment began to mark the end of the Renaissance, 
in Europe and America alike, the misfortunes of Peru 
became associated with the concept of disillusionment. 
Pedro Gutiérrez de Santa Clara, Mexican chronicler of 
the Peruvian civil wars, represents this period. 

But in the Inca this feeling of an adverse destiny 
acquired extraordinary profundity and a note of absolute 
sincerity. It was shaped by his personal suffering in the 
civil wars, which formed the image of his childhood. 
Moreover, he knew the Stoic doctrines and, as an Indian, 
carried fatalism in his veins. Finally, the circumstances 
of his life made him complain in earnest against the 
goddess of Fortune, who, he wrote bitterly, “with her 
disfavor and persecutions forced me to flee her.” 

In the Inca we have, then, a disillusioned image of 
history—or at least of his history. Yet he never adopted 
an entirely negative view. A man of complexity (let us 
not use the label “complexes,” a base formula) like all 
great men, he had a desire for esthetic harmony and 
intellectual conciliation along with his disillusionment. 
Although for him history, seen in panorama or plumbed 
to the depths, was an essentially tragic thing, he saw 
daily life saturated with enchantment, and thus he 
described it, with the greatest delight. This sense of 
balance, appropriate for someone brought up during the 
Renaissance, has at the same time much of the capacity 
for sadness typical of a Quechua Indian. Moreover, 
Garcilaso seemed to cherish that sentiment of the wisely 
irrational doubt, that almost metaphysical “7 quién sabe?” 
full of resignation and secret hope. 

Serene in suffering and disenchantment, Garcilaso 
became more and more devout in his last years. He wore 
the habit of a cleric—although without becoming a 
celebrant of Mass—and his hours were filled with devo- 
tion, study, and a passion for work. The testimony of 


people who knew him creates this image of the old 
Garcilaso, just at the time he was writing the Commen- 
taries. According to Father Vazquez, he died “laden with 
days, leaving fame of his virtue and saintliness”; Don 
Inigo de Cérdova described him as a man of middle size 
and swarthy complexion, “very calm in his reasons,” of 
saintly life, wise, and prudent. Don Diego de Cordova, 
father of liigo and a good friend of the Inca’s, sums him 
up with emphatic gravity: “He lived like a philosopher.” 
It would be impossible to find a better or more expressive 
commendation. 

The picture of Garcilaso as a complicated, even con- 
tradictory, man does not appear at first glance. An 
admirably clear, limpid writer of elegant simplicity, he 
might deceive the unwary into imagining an equally 
simple mind. But in his ideas Garcilaso is deceptive and 
slippery; we often see him holding two theses on the 
same point, corresponding to opposing points of view. 
For example, he denies the value of any nobility that does 
not stem from virtue, and at the same time shows his 
esteem for the nobility of blood; or he ponders the 
fabulous abundance of gold in Peru, and then adds that 
goods have gone up in price because of this gold and 
that “the poor continue to be poor”; or, again, he 
complains of the rewards of the world, full of disappoint- 
ments, but is still fond of the events and things of life. 

These are not true contradictions, but diverse attitudes 
or criteria on a given matter. We must remember that 
Garcilaso was forced to hold diverse attitudes: one as 
an American, another as a Spaniard, a third as a 
humanist or philosopher. Certainly theory and practice 
are often at odds among the Spanish people; this hap- 
pened also with Garcilaso. But he had a second conflict 
due to his double role as Spaniard and as Indian, and 
even a third, stemming from his reserved and doubting 
character—that ;quién sabe? “A Spaniard in the Indies, 
an Indian in Spain—this is the dilemma of Garcilaso,” 
Rail Porras Barrenechea said of him. 

Like certain central ideas in his work, his nature 


displayed complicated features, slightly unstable and con- — 


tradictory. The Inca showed timidity and daring, reserve 
and inclination toward confidences, firmness in work 
and repeated discouragement, melancholy and _ jovial 
humor, naiveté and astuteness—all ruled by a poetic 
and religious sense of life, by an unshakeable love of 
truth, by a sweetness and mildness that utterly excluded 
crudeness or grossness. 

He was excessively timid. As a young man he went to 
Spain to seek the favor of the king, in consideration of 
the services performed by his conquistador father and 
the royal blood of his Inca mother; after waiting a long 
time, he was rudely dismissed, and the disappointment 


‘ affected him deeply. He at once abandoned his preten- 


sions and was never again seen at court. Forty years 
later he was still upset whenever he thought of the affair. 
Another revealing anecdote: At the time his translation 
of Leon Hebreo was published, he won a good deal of 
praise, and an official of the Cordoba cathedral sent for 
him to meet and congratulate him. But the Inca, as he 

(Continued on page 30) 
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ISLAND 


Misfortunes and mysteries of 


Chile’s most remote possession 


Julio Lanzarotti 


Descendants of men who carved this towering statue on Easter 
Island no longer know how or why it was made 


In 1888, 166 years aiter the Dutch navigator Jacob 
Roggeveen sighted a remote island in the Pacific on 
Easter Sunday and named it for the occasion, twelve 
gaily dressed Easter Island natives put their crude “X” 
marks at the bottom of a solemn document. The paper a) 
declared: “The undersigned, chiefs of Easter Island, A 
declare that we cede to the Government of the Republic 
of Chile, forever and without reservation, full and com- 
plete sovereignty over said island, at the same time 
reserving to ourselves our titles of chiefs, with which 
we are invested and which we now enjoy.” Three wit- 
nesses also signed, as well as Alexander P. Salmon, a 
British-Tahitian who served as translator, for the text 
was in Spanish, which the islanders did not understand. 
Thus the easternmost island of the Polynesian group 
locally known as Rapa-nui—acquired an owner, becom- 
ing part of an established and internationally recognized 
country. Previously it had been a sort of no man’s land, 


an easy prize coveted from time to time by evil men. 
One of the most isolated places in the world, it lies 
about 2,230 miles from the Chilean coast and 1,100 from 


Pitcairn Island, the nearest inhabited spot. It is tri- 
angular in shape, the longest coast measuring thirteen 
miles. Voleanic cones and rounded capes surmount ba- 
saltic plains or high cliffs along the coast, and its horizon 
is seldom broken by the profile of a tree. Poorer and less 
beautiful than its sister lands in Polynesia, it lacks even 
one fresh-water stream. Yet it holds invaluable art treas- 
ures, whose origin and significance still remain a mystery. 


Island’s best beach is at 
Anakena Bay on north shore 
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After Admiral Roggeveen stumbled on it while search- 
ing for a legendary continent, Easter Island was visited 
at various times by U.S., Russian, Peruvian, and British 
ships, encounters that were almost always marked by 
violence. Not until much later did visitors concern them- 
selves with the colossal figures carved in soft rock they 
found along the shore. Then they began to explore 
inland, reaching the volcano called Rano-raraku, which 
had dozens of other statues on its slopes similar to those 
standing guard near the sea. In all there were 593. 

Why were they there? What did they represent? By 
the time people began to ask these questions seriously, 
it was too late to find an answer. The notables of the 
island had died, victims of calamities civilization un- 
leashed on the natives like a hurricane—shot, captured 
as slaves, or struck down by diseases introduced by the 
white men. 

In 1805 the captain of the schooner Nancy, of New 
London, Connecticut, captured a dozen men and ten 
women after overwhelming the population. Shortly after- 
ward a second U.S. ship, the Pindos, was responsible for 
the deaths of other islanders. In 1816 the Russian ship 
Rurick fired on the inhabitants, who, terrified by pre- 
vious visitations, resisted the landing force with lances 
made of obsidian and fish spines. The crimes against 
the islanders were repeated as regularly as the hours on 
a clock. 

The biggest and most fateful attack occurred in 1862, 
when eight Peruvian ships, including the Cora and the 
Rosa Carmen, anchored in the bay and sent their crews 
ashore to lure the now thoroughly suspicious natives 
with trinkets. When a goodly number had gathered— 
the population was five times larger then than now—the 
Peruvians fired their guns and captured around a thou- 
sand natives, including King Kaimakoi and his son 
Maurata and most of the Easter Island learned men, or 
maoris. The pitiful captives were taken to Callao and the 
Chincha Islands, to work at gathering guano. There they 
lived like beasts, until humanitarian sentiment in both 
Peru and Chile interceded in their favor and a hundred 
who had survived the bad treatment, poor food, and 
exhausting work were sent back to their original island. 
One, ill with smallpox, spread the germ on shipboard, and 
eighty-five died on the voyage. Those who were saved 
infected the whole population when they landed. Up to 
that time, smallpox was unknown on the island, and the 
natives’ bodies had built up no natural defenses against 
it. Because of this fact, plus the lack of hygiene and 
medicine, the epidemic took a heavy toll, and half the 
people that remained after the earlier kidnappings died. 
The Easter Islanders have never forgotten these things. 

Meanwhile, through these visits, bloody though they 
were, the fame of Easter Island’s sculptural treasure 
spread throughout the world. In 1868 the captain of 
the British ship Topaze put three hundred specially 
equipped sailors ashore and enlisted the help of an equal 
number of natives. He had a precise objective: to trans- 
port one of the Easter Island statues to England. With 
the efforts of six hundred men and modern techniques, 
he managed to take one aboard. That statue, considered 


one of the most beautiful, stands today in the British 
Museum. One of the first questions that preoccupied 
scholars is posed by the fact that this feat took six 
hundred men equipped with steel cables, pulleys, cranes, 
and crowbars. How, they asked, did the primitive Easter 
Islanders, who did not even have ordinary rope, trans- 
port the stone statues to the various locations on the 
island, and how long did it take? 

In 1872, the French ship La Flore reached Easter 
Island with a complement of midshipmen that included 
Julien Viaud, later to win fame in the literary world 
under the pseudonym Pierre Loti. Midshipman Viaud 
was put in charge of a party sent out to obtain another 
statue, this time for France. But the task proved too much 
for them, and the Frenchmen decided to take only the 
head of the figure—which they sawed off—and then, 
because it was still too heavy, removed the cap of red 
stones it wore! That head, a symbol of Easter Island’s 
mystery and plunder, is found today in the Trocadero 


Ancient islanders were also skilled woodcarvers: a ceremonial 
dance paddle and a club 
Museum in Paris. 

Investigators have worked tirelessly to plumb the secrets 
of the “island of a hundred names,” but by the time 
their research began the learned men of the island were 
already dead or the survivors had sealed their lips be- 
cause of their bitter experience with white men. When 
tablets carved with ideographic characters were found 
on the island, it was thought that they told a story of 
the native people’s past. But when some of the writings 
were deciphered they turned out to be a sort of poetry— 
which raised new questions. In this connection, the 
Chilean writer Manuel Rojas, in his preface to Dr. 
Stephen-Chauvet’s exhaustive study, asked: “Was that 
people, perhaps, a people of carvers and poets—poets 
and carvers who worked and engraved the rock only for 
the pleasure of doing it, for the love of art?” 

The same Manuel Rojas said: “The mystery is not 
limited to the origin and destiny of the builders of those 
enormous statues, nor to the origin and destiny of those 
tablets. There are also the purpose and the number of 
[the statues] and the usefulness of [the tablets]. It is 
understandable that a people or a group of individuals 
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should build one, two, or even ten or more statues, for 
any given end—whether ritual or merely decorative— 
and set them up in a certain place and a certain form. 
But [the idea of] carving five-hundred-odd statues in 
stone, some of them sixteen [or more] feet high, and 
leaving them scattered about everywhere, including forty 
of them within the crater of a volcano, is something 
incomprehensible and provocative. Some of those statues 
are finished; others, half done; many, scarcely begun. 
Why were not the first placed on the sites certainly 
intended for them? Why did they continue making more 
and more, all of different sizes but with similar ex- 
pressions? Why did they make so many, for what pur- 
pose did they make them, and why did they leave them 
the way the Dutchman Roggeveen found them on Easter 
Sunday of 1722?” 

Dozens of solutions to all these enigmas have been 
offered. Some think that Easter was formerly a huge 
island, a sort of subcontinent between America and 
Australia, most of which sank beneath the sea in a 
tremendous cataclysm that suddenly paralyzed the life 
and activities of the population. This would explain the 
impression one gets of sculpturing rudely interrupted, 
but it does not make clear why or how the islanders 
carved the statues. For three principal reasons the cata- 
clysm hypothesis has been rejected by serious scholars: 
(1) the sea is very deep around the island, which makes 
it difficult to believe the land has sunk there; (2) the 
island is of voleanic origin—it must have slowly risen 
from the ocean, and not the other way around; (3) some 
of the statues are located on the shore line, with marked 
regularity, which seems to indicate that this was the 
limit the sculptors knew and selected as a site for their 
work. 

Another theory attributes the brusque interruption of 
the work to the arrival of another migratory wave that 


Vassive figures carved of soft volcanic rock stand endless guard 
below the crater of Rano-raraku 


Stone houses once used by islanders. Stone ahus, or burial cairns, 
were often decorated with giant statues 


fought the original settlers; the war ended with the old 
band wiped out, and the conqueror left the artistic 
projects of the conquered unfinished and began new 
work of his own. This explanation leaves important points 
unaccounted for, but it seems to be supported by a 
tangible fact pointed out by Dr. Stephen-Chauvet: that 
there are two classes of sculpture on Easter Island. 
Within the volcano Rano-raraku the statues of better 
quality are found; the works located along the shore are 
more crudely carved. 

As for the reason and purpose of their erection, some 
people accept the view that those along the shore were 
intended to serve as tombs for notables, because skeletons 
were found in the stone platforms or ahus on which they 
are mounted. But does it seem logical that an entire 
people should devote exhausting effort merely to decorat- 
ing tombs? Then there’s that other question of how the 
islanders transported the statues from the volcano Rano- 
raraku, the source of the soft rock that was their raw 
material, to the various sites. 

The Chilean Government began to concern itself with 
Easter Island along about 1870, when the corvette 
O'Higgins, its first warship, called there. One of the men 


Dr. Manuel Valenzuela Davila, island's 
first resident physician, with some of 
his leprosy patients 
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Ideographic writing on one of the “talking tablets” found at 
Easter Island 

aboard was Midshipman Policarpo Toro, who fell in 
love with the place. Several years later he returned as 
a Chilean naval officer and began to study Easter Island's 
legal position—at that time it was administered by a few 
private individuals and some Catholic missionaries—and 
realized that it did not actually belong to any country. 
In a report recommending that his government take 
possession, he pointed out that “once the Isthmus of 
Panama is opened |by construction of a canal] the 


natural current of trade will be toward Australia and 
New Zealand, with the Island situated a few miles from 
the necessary route and one third of the way from 
Panama to Australia.” 

After cautious and skillful consultation with the 
French authorities in Tahiti, the Chilean Government 
decided to carry out Toro’s idea, certain that this action 
would not provoke international protests. France, which 
was not interested in Easter Island, seemed, in fact, to 
look on the Chilean plan with favor. Perhaps it pre- 
ferred to have a young and small nation rather than 
another European power as a new neighbor for its 
Polynesian possessions. 

The Chilean Government commissioned Toro to under- 
take negotiations with the five proprietors who had 
registered titles in Papeete, Tahiti, to the island’s orphan 
lands and to its animals. He wanted to do everything 
legally. After long, tedious, complicated bargaining, 
hampered by the landowners’ inordinate ambitions, he 
finally bought the rights and subsequently signed the 
cession agreement with the native chiefs. 


Violent political changes caused by the Revolution of 


1891 prevented Chile from carrying out the original 
plans for colonization and development, and the result- 
ing interregnum moved one of the former proprietors to 
resell his property to another individual despite his 
agreement with the Chilean Government, perhaps fearing 
a long delay in getting paid for it. This led to a legal 
mix-up that caused friction and bitterness between the 
government and private citizens for many years. As a 
partial solution, the private claimants obtained a contract 
to lease the island. In 1903 the rights to operate the 
island were ceded to the Compania Explotadora de la 
Isla de Pascua, in which the firm of Williamson, Balfour, 
and Company held most of the stock. 

As the days and months passed, the passions aroused 
by the dispute grew to almost incredible limits. On the 
one hand, Chileans returning from Easter Island related 
horrors about the merciless treatment of the natives and 
the negligent failure to combat leprosy, which had spread 
alarmingly after its introduction by a returned slave 
some years before. On the other hand, the company, 
whose wool business was constantly improving, felt that 
the government was attacking its “legitimate rights” and 
that the protests were just idle complaints to upset its 
working operations. 

After a long period of conflict, an agreement was 
reached in 1936 by which the company recognized the 
government’s ownership of the lands—which it had pre- 
viously contested—and in return received a new twenty- 
year lease—to 1955—with the very low annual rental of 
sixty-six thousand Chilean pesos. The company also 
agreed to build a windmill to pump water; to repair 
the school, church, and leprosarium; to construct a radio 
communication station, three houses, and a pavilion with 
a drugstore and infirmary; to provide food rations for 
navy personnel, and so on. 

But new winds soon brought other complications. The 
Chileans continued to feel increasing nostalgia and 
(Continued on page 45) 
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ON A RAW WINTER EVENING in 1928, a young Mexican- 
born painter left his Greenwich Village apartment and 
headed for the uptown bus. He was only twenty years 
old, but he felt that his life was over. 

At first his residence in New York among other young 
and hopeful artists, all of whom considered themselves 
undiscovered geniuses, had inspired him. But gradually 
he began to sense that none of them were saying or 
doing anything original. At that time, the French school 
of painting was on everyone's lips and guided the 
strokes of all brushes. His friends were painting like 
Matisse, Picasso, or Braque. When he became aware of 
El Greco, he found himself imitating the great Spanish 
master, much as he resisted it. This led to depression and 
disillusionment. 

Then that memorable night he attended a program of 
modern dance. Sitting high in the gallery, tense with 
excitement as he watched the performance of Harald 

The startling career of Kreutzberg and Yvonne Georgi, he realized that this was 
what he wanted to do. 
Mexican-born José Limén The jaded young man was José Limén, now hailed by 
critics as “the first male dancer of our era” and one 
of the foremost choreographers in the modern dance 
idiom. 

Limon was born in Culiacan, in the state of Sinaloa, 
on January 12, 1908. His father was a musician who 
played the clarinet and cello, directed the town band, and 
was official head of the state Academy of Music. “During 
my early childhood,” José recalls, “I lived a fascinating 
life between the musical atmosphere of my surroundings 
and the aristocratic setting of my grandmother's house. 
Her name was Flavia Arana de Traslavina, and | remem- 
ber her as always dressed in black and taking me for 
wonderful rides almost every day in her carriage.” 

Long afternoons were also spent “hanging around the 
stables” with neighbor children of German parentage. 
Their father was the blacksmith who shoed Grand- 
mother Arana’s horses. “My own ancestry,” added Mr. 
Limon, “is a mixture of French, Spanish, and Mexican 
Indian. Strangely enough, I was the only one of nine 
brothers and sisters to inherit certain obviously Indian 
facial characteristics. They called me the ‘Indio Maya, ” 

The tranquillity of José’s childhood was shattered in 
1914 by the Revolution, when the forces out to avenge 
Madero launched their attacks in northern Mexico. The 
Limén house lay directly in the line of fire between 
revolutionists and federalists. “The fighting began at 
seven in the morning while we were at breakfast,” he 
recalls. “Bullets whined through the window, and my 
father made us all crouch down on the floor under heavy 
quilts and mattresses. One of my uncles was shot in the 
forehead when he stood up to watch the show, which 
took on the proportions of a full-sized war, with machine 
guns and heavy artillery. 

“For three days and nights we lived in the cellar, 
eating only crackers, chipped beef, and water. My mother 
was in a raging fever, having recently given birth to 
another child, and those of us who huddled beside her 
in mortal fear never looked upon life with quite the 
same eyes afterward. 


Peggy Munoz 


Dancer and choreographer José Limén 
appears here with Letitia Ide in piece set 
to the music of a concerto grosso by Vivaldi 
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“When we finally emerged from our damp refuge, we 
found that our children’s world had entirely changed. 
The once green grass was littered with grotesque human 
corpses, empty cartridges, and the massive bodies of 
dead horses. The town was a smoking ruin. But we 
soon found new pleasures, as children will, in making 
a sport of war, and, gathering up the used cartridge 
cases, we played at being soldiers.” 

In the uneasy days that followed the Limén family 
moved desperately from one place to another. José’s 
father was directing bands for Generals Obregon and 
Calles, and the federalists were after him. At last he was 
forced to go into exile, and found refuge in Tucson, 
Arizona, where he was given the post of director of the 
Academy of Music. 

The children were sent to a convent school to learn 
English, a language that José found extraordinarily diffi- 
cult. His first day in class he was asked to read aloud. 
He recited phonetically, to the hilarity of his classmates, 
and in a rage vowed to learn English better than anyone 
else. He did—better than most, at least. 

José’s artistic ability began to show up at an early age: 
“My teachers discovered | could draw, and I was soon 
called upon to do all the decorations for school occasions. 
I made up my mind then to be a second Michelangelo.” 
Later he attended the University of California at Los 
Angeles, but rebelled at the idea of being indoctrinated 
with a lot of mathematics, economics, physics, and 
similar pragmatic sciences, when all he wanted at that 
point was art. At the end of his freshman year he 
escaped to New York City, and has been a contented 
New Yorker ever since. 

His first home there was a cold-water flat. He earned 
a living as a truck driver and as a model for other 
painters, studying art on the side and spending every 
free moment at the galleries. 


W ith members of the Ballet Mexicano at Mexico City’s Palace of Fine Arts, Limon displays top form in Redes, to music by Silvestre Revueltas 


“After seeing Kreutzberg and Georgi, | enrolled as a 
student of the dance in the Humphrey-Weidman School. 
Doris Humphrey tried several times to tell me 1 was 
too old and stiff, and completely without physical coordi- 
nation; but this only made me work harder than anyone 
else. | arrived at the studio in the mornings before it 
was open and left after it was closed.” After two years 
José was invited to join the Humphrey-Weidman Com- 
pany, and he soon advanced to important solo roles. 

The decade of the seething thirties was one of bold 
experiments. Literature, painting, and music were all dis- 
covering a new idiom with which to describe the U.S. 
scene. The dance also shared in this artistic upheaval. 
According to Limon, “the vigor, drive, and dynamism of 
this country could not be pictured in terms of the 
traditional European dance, derived from the court 
spectacles of another age and another continent, suitable 
only for fantasies about princes, sorcerers, and dam- 
sels in distress. Instead, it was necessary to create a 
new language, raw, crude, and vigorous. Isadora Duncan 
had begun the revolution in dance as far back as the 
end of the nineteenth century, when the classical ballet 
had sunk to such depths of artistic degeneration that it 
was referred to as ‘tripping the light fantastic.” Duncan 
asserted that the dance should express ennobling trage- 
dies, and that its creators must return for inspiration to 
the Greek festivals of Dionysus, in which the great events 
of an entire nation were given valid expression through 
the dance medium. Above all, she scorned the stilted 
gestures of the ballet, and brought a new era into being 
with her heretical belief that the “human body must move 
naturally.” My own teachers, Humphrey and Weidman, 
were indefatigable experimenters along these same lines, 
tremendously creative people, and constantly exploring 
new possibilities in the realm of movement. I learned 
all | know from them.” 
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During these intense efforts to arrive at a dance 
medium that was intrinsically American, José Limon 
never forgot his Mexican background. His pieces have 
always carried a distinct Mexican flavor, even for such 
Broadway musicals as Roberta and I'd Rather Be Right. 
“My Broadway experiences,” he comments wryly, “taught 
me beyond a doubt that my art should be a more serious 
venture than pure entertainment. Today there are too 
many clever pseudo-artists in the world, who can make 
an audience forget its problems instead of challenging 
people to face life and the times courageously with their 
eyes open. I refuse to believe that people want only to 
be entertained, or that a real artist must descend to 
that level.” 

Apparently these views have permeated Limén’s work, 
for critics agree that he is an artist of basic integrity. 
“In these days,” wrote John Martin in The New York 


José Limon (right) as Moctezuma with Lucas Hoving as Cortés 
in Didlogos, produced by Limén in both U. S. A. and Mexico 


Times, “when the healthy trend of the dance toward the 
theater sometimes looks more like a mad scramble toward 
‘show business,’ it is reassuring to find a group of artists 
like José Limén and his gifted associates working in- 
corruptibly as artists, with dignity and substance. . . . 
Frequently, it is true, there is a hint of something besides 
mere cynicism in the charge that dancers who approach 
their art with dedication have nothing else to approach it 
with; but here is a company well above the average in 
personableness, skill, and charm, who could doubtless 
make a slick success of it, individually or collectively, if 
they chose. Happily, they do not so choose.” 

In 1940, José Limén left the Humphrey-Weidman 
group to go to the Pacific Coast on his own, but returned 
to New York two years later to give dual recitals with 
Doris Humphrey. In 1943 he was inducted into the United 
States Army. “Since | was then an old man of thirty-five. 
I was placed in the Quartermaster Corps, and I thought 
that this was surely the end of me. But after nine months, 
I was put in Special Services to direct the dances for 
various Army shows. My life was saved once more.” 


When he was discharged in October 1945, Limon 
collected a small company of equally dedicated young 
dancers, including Letitia Ide, Pauline Koner, Betty Jones, 
and later Lukas Hoving and Ruth Currier, with whom 
he began to work under the name “José Limon and 
Dance Company.” Doris Humphrey, who had retired as 
a dancer in 1945, became the company’s artistic director, 
and shortly afterward produced her own choreographic 
masterpieces—Lament for Ignacio Sdnchez Mejias, a 
tragedy based on the poem by Garcia Lorca and danced 
by Limén, and The Story of Mankind, a biting satire 
on man’s preoccupation with his own self-destruction, 
performed by Limon with Beatrice Sekler. 

From this time on, Limén’s name was a byword in the 
annals of modern dance. He was best known for his set- 
tings of classical music, such as a Vivaldi concerto grosso 
and Bach’s Chaconne in D Minor; the poignant Mexican 
ballet La Malinche, with music by Norman Lloyd; and 
his magnificent version of Othello entitled The Moor’s 
Pavane, a set of antique dances set to the music of 
Purcell, which won the National Critics’ Prize for 1950. 
Martin of The New York Times said of it: 


It is not, strictly speaking, a pavane at all, but it has 
the stateliness of a pavane and the air of antiquity and 
formality. But the dramatic theme constantly dominates 
the scene, sometimes dictating the movement, but just as 
often breaking through its surface with passions of its 
own. 

The action is close-knit, intense, without a wasted 
gesture or an unnecessary development, yet there is great 
variety of mood and movement and a steady building to 
the inevitable climax. The individual characters have the 
utmost clarity and their movement is extrgordinarily 
evocative under the dark, rather smothering atmosphere 
which envelops it... . It is a completely stunning work. 

In May, 1950, José Limon and Dance Company went to 
Paris with Ruth Page’s Chicago Ballet under the joint 
title Les Ballets Américaines. They were received with 
violent hostility at the Champs Elysées Theater, where 
they were considered “much too American” and lacking 


The Moor’s Pavane, based on Othello and set to music by Purcell, 
won Limon and his troupe the 1950 National Critics’ Prize 
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in the polished grace of the classical dance. Eventually, 
however, both La Malinche and The Moor’s Pavane were 
awarded tremendous ovations. The following September 
Limoén accepted an invitation from Miguel Covarrubias, 
who was then head of the dance department in Mexico's 
National Institute of Fine Arts, to bring his renowned 
company and its entire repertoire to Mexico. 

It was his first appearance as a dancer in his native 
land, to which he had not returned since his hurried 
departure at the age of seven. “We were delighted to 
notice that the Mexican public was not only receptive to 
but also intelligently perceptive about works that we had 
feared would be incomprehensible,” he asserted. “Even 
the taxi drivers expressed enthusiasm for the work we 
were doing, an experience that has never happened to 
me in New York. It was good to be home again.” 

The Mexican critics were as generous as the taxi 
drivers in lavishing praise upon José Limon. He was 
called “the finest dancer in the world,” “a prophet with 
honor in his own country”; comments dwelt upon his 
“incomparable equilibrium” and “inexhaustible variety 
of movement.” Junius, of Excélsior, remarked that “even 
those devotees of the classical ballet who have refused 
to accept the modern dance were seen joining in a 
clamorous ovation.” 

Covarrubias begged Limon to return in January 1951 
as a guest artist to teach for five months at the govern- 
ment’s Academy of Mexican Dance and to direct the 
spring season of the local Ballet Mexicano, which was 
then and is still creating a typically Mexican dance form 
in the modern idiom. Limén was also commissioned by 
the government to do the choreography for Los Cuatro 
Soles (The Four Suns), a grandiose ballet in four acts 
based on the Aztec legend of Creation, with music by 


Limén is married to costume designer Pauline Lawrence. They 
live in a New Jersey barn, remodeled into a roomy home and studio 


Carlos Chavez. This was the most ambitious ballet he 
ever attempted, and although it had its moments of 
splendor it cannot be considered as more than a partial 
success. It was just too big and complicated to make any 
definite point, either esthetic or philosophical, nor was 
the Chavez musical score a particularly good example 
of what that composer is capable of. 

Another Limon creation during this same season was 
Tonanzintla, a chamber ballet using five dancers and 
the lovely music of Friar Antonio Soler in an arrange- 
ment by Rodolfo Hafftler. Tonanzintla was inspired by 
the sumptuous and yet ingenuous spirit of early Mexican 
baroque art, as exemplified in the decorations of the 
Church of Santa Maria Tonanzintla, near Cholula in 
Puebla State. The Mexico City News reported that “the 
dance is a delightful representation of the birthday party 
of a tiny cherub, who is entertained by her celestial 
companions, the angels and archangels. The elaborate 
and colorful décor by Miguel Covarrubias and the happy 
choreography of José Limon combined to produce a truly 
Mexican ballet that portrays with authentic baroque flavor 
the simplicity of provincial Indians, who clothe their 
saints with so much brilliant fancy, and at the same time 
make them so downright human that Heaven seems very 
close to earth indeed.” 

Many critics, noting that most of Limén’s best pieces 
have been concerned with the baroque, have described 
him as a baroque personality expressing our modern age. 

Accompanied by Doris Humphrey, Limén again left 
his New York company to return to Mexico for the 1951 
season of the Ballet Mexicano at the Palace of Fine Arts. 
His choreography for Redes to music by Silvestre Revuel- 
tas for performance by Mexican dancers showed the boy 
from Sinaloa at the height of his creative powers. 

Another high point of the season was Limén’s chore- 
ography of Antigone, to music by Carlos Chavez. Com- 
posed in the simple, austere manner of the Greek 
tragedians, the ballet was a completely successful trans- 
formation of the original Sophocles drama into the dance 
medium. 

During the 1952 winter season, Limén took his New 
York company on a successful tour of the United States. 
The dancers spent their summer, as in years past, at the 
American Dance Festival in New London, Connecticut. 
with public performances from August 7 through August 
22. The New York Herald Tribune critic Walter Perry 
wrote that the festival was a unique “opportunity to 
center one’s attentions upon the finest of male dancers in 
the field of modern dance, upon one of the most perfect 
of dance companies, and upon a program directed by a 
great woman of the dance theater, Doris Humphrey.” 

Now dividing his time between his own company in 
the States and the Ballet Mexicano in Mexico City. 
Limén is amused by the way both countries claim him 
as their own. He says that for him the Rio Grande does 
not exist as a national boundary. “Having been born 
in one country and brought up in another makes one 
realize the utter futility of aggressive nationalism. I 
belong to both and both belong to me.” 

(Continued on page 44) 
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On D. C, television program, Dr. Elizabeth Carter tells fou 
campaign to teach languages to younger children 


Mary G. Reynolds 


“REMEMBER WHAT I TOLD you before the othe 


a trams. the director cautioned the children 


in 


The teacher, Dr. rabeth Carter, entered the TV 
classroom, calm and smiling despite the intense lights, 
the absence of a script, and the extreme youth of her 
fellow performers. The cameramen adjusted their awesome 
apparatus, eight bright-eyed fourth graders lined up out- 
side a door cut through a wall that ended abruptly in 
mid-air, the signal was given, and the show was on. 
This was the eighth in a series of weekly Spanish 
lessons televised by the District of Columbia Board of 
Education and Station WNBW from studios in Washing- 
ton’s Wardman Park Hotel. Over 2,600 children in 
public elementary schools throughout the nation’s capital 
were watching as Dr. Carter's pupils, dressed in gay 
Mexican costumes, opened the classroom door, greeted 
her in Spanish, and took their places. Although these 
nine-year-olds had studied the language only three 
months, not a word of English was spoken. The young- 
sters understood Dr. Carter's carefully enunciated ques- 
tions without any difficulty, and raised their hands 
eagerly for a chance to answer. Midway through the 
show they moved to another set, the cameras did an 
about-face, and the watching school children learned 
how to play the Mexican game of “breaking the pifata.” 


Miders in Spanish how to play Mexican game. TJ 


is important factor 


to grade school 


heard their contemporaries sing Mexican songs, and saw 
them perform the hat dance. Spanish for these children 
of the TV age would never be a cold series of verb 
endings, an endless process of memorizing rules. 

In most programs the teacher also asks questions of 
her unseen students. The eighty-one participating classes 
get twenty minutes of daily instruction in Spanish from 
homeroom teachers who studied it in high school or 
college and volunteered to add this project to their work- 
load without additional compensation. In a few cases, 
where no television set is available in the school, teachers 
take their charges to nearby homes of pupils whose 
stouthearted families allow forty children to invade their 
living rooms every Thursday morning. 

Back in May 1952 U.S. Commissioner of Education 
Earl J. McGrath touched off a nationwide chain reaction 
when he called for a meeting of educators to see what 
could be done about the too-little-and-too-late status of 
language instruction in the United States, now more 
serious than ever in view of the country’s vital role in 
world affairs. A flood of correspondence and hundreds 
of newspaper editorials endorsed the idea, and on Janu- 
ary 15 and 16 of this year the meeting was held at the 
Federal Security Agency in Washington. In his keynote 
address Dr. McGrath pointed out that to take up the 
study of a foreign tongue our public school children, 
with few exceptions, must wait until their fourteenth or 
fifteenth year, “when spoken language at least is learned 
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with relative difficulty.” 

Between 1914 and 1950 the percentage of high school 
students enrolled in foreign language courses dropped 
from 27 to 14, and a similar falling-off has taken place 
in colleges and universities. These figures had already 
worried the Foreign Language Association into under- 
taking a three-year study with a $120,000 grant from the 
Rockefeller Foundation to determine and help correct 
the causes. When the study was announced, columnist 
Sydney Harris of the Chicago Daily News informed his 
readers that he could see at a glance what had to be done, 
without waiting for the study. The whole problem, ac- 
cording to him, could be solved in four steps: (1) start 
language courses in grammar school; (2) choose foreign- 
born teachers instead of “people who grew up on lowa 
farms and spent a summer writing a master’s thesis 
abroad”; (3) have pupils learn a foreign tongue the way 
they learn English—by speaking and hearing it; and 
(4) correlate the study of a language with the traditions 
and culture of the people who speak it. 

To those who knew the problem firsthand it was not 
that simple. An irate Chicago teacher sat right down and 
composed a letter to the editor. “It sounds fine,” he 
wrote, “to say that one should learn a language the 
natural way. We tend to forget, however, that a child 
learns his first language .. . when he hears it constantly 
and feels compelled to express his wants. How can you 
reconstruct those conditions for a school child, short of 
giving him bilingual parents, bilingual friends, and 
bilingual neighbors?” He wrote off Mr. Harris’ second 
suggestion as a typical layman’s observation, and was 
not at all sure that someone born on an Iowa farm 
would not be more adept than a native of the country 
in question at “appreciating the linguistic difficulties 
that his eager charges must face.” 

Such problems came in for concentrated study during 
the Washington conference. Most of the teachers present 
were convinced that foreign languages should be taken 
into the elementary schools, but were anxious to hear 
from educators who had already experimented in this 
field before deciding on how it could best be done. 

Grandfather of the pioneer public-school programs, 
most of which go back no further than the forties, is one 
in Cleveland, Ohio, where for thirty years foreign lan- 
guage study has been part of the enriched curriculum 
offered to gifted children (1.Q. of 115 or over). From 
the second semester of the first grade, each class gets 
forty-five minutes’ daily instruction from teachers spe- 
cifically trained for the purpose at Western Reserve. This 
privilege, which in the current school year is being en- 
joyed by a thousand pupils in seventeen elementary 
schools, costs the city about thirty dollars a year per 
child. Students have an opportunity to continue in 
junior and senior high school and, according to Emile B. 
de Sauze, who reported on this program at the confer- 
ence, “The graduates are able to speak the language with 
reasonable fluency, understand it with ease within a 
quite wide vocabulary, read it with enough fluency to 
appreciate the literary flavor of the content.” Which is 
certainly more than can be said for even the top-ranking 


Biweekly TV lessons make Carlos Rivera’s language-teaching 
techniques available to additional thousands 


El Paso mothers, impressed by their children’s growing fluency in 
Spanish, asked for a chance to catch up 


high-school graduate who has never had this head start. 
Dr. De Sauze emphasized that, while limiting the 

classes to gifted children greatly simplifies administrative 

problems, any normal child from six to twelve can 

readily learn a second language, and the bulk of the 

programs described at the conference include all pupils 

regardless of 1.Q. Spanish has been the most popular 

foreign tongue, with French a not-very-close second. | 
Somerville, New Jersey, however, puts them on su | 

equal footing. Margaret C. McCormack, supervisor of 

elementary schools, reported that in February 1949 all 

third graders were started in Spanish and the next fall 

French was launched on the same level. The plan is to 


offer these two subjects to the new third graders in ' 

alternate years, and have the pupils continue the same 

language through junior high. if 
Agnes Marie Brady of the University of Kansas de- is 


scribed the Spanish-teaching plan that is now in its 
fourth year in the grade schools of Lawrence, Kansas. 
Over a thousand pupils have already benefited from the 
experimental formula of two parts Latin American social 
studies to one part Spanish language. University students 
who wish to specialize in teaching Spanish in the grade 
schools can now elect this as a major in the School of 
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Education and gain practical experience in the Lawrence 
project. 

Some of the most interesting reports came from the 
Southwest, where a second language is vital to under- 
standing other citizens of the community. In many towns 
and cities throughout New Mexico Spanish instruction 
is begun in the fifth grade, and in Carlsbad it is given 
to all children from grades one to six. In the fall of 
1943 Los Angeles began offering conversational Spanish 
to all the children of its 355 primary schools. Teachers 
who knew Spanish were trained as leaders, and they in 
turn indoctrinated their colleagues. An instructional guide 
was prepared (which has since been borrowed by a 
number of other cities), and each school was provided 
with a set of thirty-two participation phonograph records 
similar to those used in Army language programs. Sum- 
ming up the results of a decade’s efforts, Grace M. Dreier 
of the L.A. Curriculum Division said that while success 
has naturally varied with the individual teacher’s skill, 
most of the children have learned to carry on simple 
conversations in Spanish and to appreciate the contribu- 
tions of cultures other than their own. What is more, 
the Spanish-speaking children of Los Angeles have gained 
prestige through their contribution to the program. 

Corpus Christi blazed a new path in Texas when it 
launched elementary-school Spanish in 1940. The action 
was loudly acclaimed, even winning recognition as far 
away as Buenos Aires in the columns of La Prensa. Now 
Spanish is a required subject for all the city’s children 
from the third through the eighth grade. Emphasis is 
on speaking first, then on reading, and finally on writing. 
By 1950, the project’s tenth successive year, 180 teachers 
and 9,903 children were taking part. 

In El Paso, the Times and the Herald-Post had long 
advocated a similar program, and when Dr. Mortimer 
Brown became superintendent of schools they had their 
way. He picked Carlos Rivera, a dynamic young teacher 
of Mexican descent, to try making a dent in the language 
barrier that split the city down the middle. 

During September 1951 Mr. Rivera began dropping in 
on twenty-five classes of English-speaking first graders 
twice a week. There was never any appearance of formal 
teaching, never any translation. Mr. Rivera started right 
in speaking Spanish to the youngsters, helped them to 
understand by acting things out and showing them pic- 


Manuel Guerra’s popular 
shows over WBEN-TV in 
Buffalo feature arts, 
songs, and dances of a 
different country each 
week 


tures of whatever he was talking about. Learning entirely 
by ear, they progressed steadily until they could recog- 
nize over five hundred words and phrases pertaining to 
the world of a six-year-old: food, animals, colors, toys, 
clothing, furniture, and so on. Last fall the experiment 
was extended into the second grade, with emphasis on 
building fluency, and the total number of children re- 
ceiving weekly visits from “Sefor Rivera” rose to 1,672. 
Next September the plan will reach down to the kinder- 
garten pupils and up to the third graders, and each year 
thereafter one more grade will be added. Third graders 
will be introduced for the first time to the printed word, 
and fourth graders will begin to read and write their 
second language. 

To help spread the work beyond where he has the 
time and strength to take it in person, Rivera now sends 
out lessons over TV Station KROD twice a week, often 
aided and abetted by his first- and second-grade pupils. 

Another pioneer is Manuel Guerra, Spanish professor 
at the New York State College for Teachers in Buffalo, 
who since last December has been familiarizing Buffalo 
small fry with the people and customs of Latin America 
every Thursday at 5:00 p.m. over station WBEN-TV, as 
part of the station’s “Fun to Learn” series. Each week, 
with the help of both Buffalo State and grammar school 
students, he presents the songs and dances of a different 
country, then winds up with a Spanish lesson aimed at 
fourth, fifth, and sixth graders. So pupils at home can 
take part in these lessons, the station distributes gratis 
a program guide, with the new vocabulary to be covered 
in each lesson, the words to the songs, and grammar tips 
cleverly worded to appeal to children. (Example from 
Lesson I: “In Spanish, the names of things are . . . either 
‘he’ words or ‘she’ words. The ‘he’ words end in o. The 
‘she’ words end in a.) Requests for these booklets aver- 
age four hundred a week, and 212 schools in western 
New York State and Toronto, Canada, have sent for a 
total of four thousand copies. 

Some schools invite their pupils to remain after hours 
to take part in the program, others organize Spanish 
Clubs that meet in the teachers’ or members’ homes to 
watch it. Judging by the letters received at the station, 
many a Buffalo mother is letting the potatoes burn 
because she is just as fascinated hy the show as her 
children. All told, an estimated 150,000 viewers see it 
every week. 

Educators everywhere are looking to programs like 
these to speed up and coordinate the movement to teach 
U.S. children a second language at an age when they can 
pick it up with the greatest ease and precision. At the 
Washington conference Commissioner McGrath strongly 
emphasized the need to explore the possibilities of tele- 
vision fully. “This new medium of unimaginable potential 
in education,” he pointed out, “has the obvious advantage 
over auditory recordings in the teaching of languages 
through the use of concrete objects and social situations 
to make instruction more lifelike and real. Here there is 
a great opportunity for technical experts to work co- 
operatively with teachers of languages in developing the 
limitless uses of TV.” @ @ @ 
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Brilliant red flowers of Fuchsia 
splendens brighten stream banks 
in southern Mexico 


im the 

cloud forests 
of 

Chiapas 


Margery Carlson and Kate Staley 


“| HOPE YOU'RE NOT AFRAID OF JAGUARS,” Juan remarked 
as we took off our boots, wrapped ourselves in blankets, 
and stretched out on straw mats on the dirt floor of an 
abandoned house, high in the mountains of Chiapas. 
“Jaguars?” we asked uneasily, realizing we knew little 
about the dangers that might be lurking in the dense 
forest all around us. “How could we be afraid with such 
skillful hunters to protect us?” Margery added quickly, 
trying to hide her fear. The brave hunters, who had 
proved their ability by shooting a badger at long range. 
were our guides—Juan, his brother, and a ranch hand 
from their father’s farm. We were two U.S. women on 
our second botanical expedition for the Chicago Natural 
History Museum. Sleep was long in coming as we listened 
to the night sounds of the jungle and watched the moon 
through the crack in the rotting wall, eager to start our 
plant-collecting in Mexico’s southernmost state. 

Two days before, Juan had ridden down from the 


Mountains around San 
Cristobal de las Casas. 
Sections of rugged road 
to Tenejapa show as 
white patches 


Flower with five stamens 
gives name to Tree of the 
Little Hands 


ranch to meet us at his family’s house in the town of 
Ocozocoautla on the Pan American Highway. He had 
brought extra horses to take us and our equipment back. 
After packing our sleeping mats, blankets, plant presses, 
and a bare minimum of personal items, we had filed out 
of town late in the afternoon. The trail led for a while 
through open fields, then along the base of a rock cliff, 
up to the top, and over a smooth, bare rock surface. 
where we met the full force of the wind. Approaching 
the ranch house after nightfall, we were greeted by 
several men, women, and children; dined on tortillas, 
beans, and coffee; and bedded down in a large room 
where we were surrounded by piles of saddles, cowhides. 
gunny sacks, and clothes, and bins of corn, lime. and salt. 

We awoke before dawn and, looking out into a heavy 
fog, saw the boys moving around outside, saddling the 
horses. After coffee served in our room, we were ready 
for an early start. Four of us mounted and set out across 
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the pasture, with Juan at the head of the procession and 
the ranch hand bringing up the rear on foot, leading 
the pack horse. For the first hour we rode through open 
pasture country, then up and down the sides of wooded 
ravines. We forded streams, always stopping to let the 
horses drink, and finally turned off the main trail onto 
a narrow path through the forest. Tall trees, their trunks 
and branches festooned with Monstera and philodendron 
vines, shut out the light. Palms and shrubs formed a 
dense undergrowth, and begonias, ferns, and mosses 
carpeted the forest floor. As the woods grew denser, the 
trails became narrower and steeper. In some places we 
had to lean back on the horses’ haunches as they dropped 
from ledge to ledge, or cling to their necks as they 
climbed. Often we had to dismount and walk. We would 
have preferred to walk all the way, in order to study and 
collect plants, but the boys urged us to keep up the pace 
in order to reach shelter by dark. 

When we arrived at the abandoned house, the brothers 
brought water from a pool at the foot of the cliff while 
the ranch hand took care of the horses and built a fire 
on the dirt floor. We boiled coffee with raw brown sugar 
and heated tortillas and beans over the coals. We had 
finished supper and were sitting around the little fire. 
without a thought for the virgin forest around us and 
the animals that might be roaming it, when Juan made 
his casual remark about the jaguars. But if there were 
any in the vicinity they didn’t bother us, for once we 
fell asleep we slept soundly, exhausted from the hard day 
in the saddle. 

The next morning we explored in various directions, 
following streams and climbing peaks to ‘gather small 
branches of trees and shrubs and pull up little herbaceous 
plants bearing flowers or fruit. At night, we appreciated 
even the partial protection of the decaying roof, for in 
these cloud forests, as they are called, along the northern 
slopes of the mountains, moisture-laden winds from the 
Gulf of Mexico drop fog, mist, or rain most of the time. 
We kept up the search until we had gathered all the 
plants we could carry and had eaten all our rations, then 
returned to the ranch and Ocozocoautla, winding up our 
first side trip. 

To preserve the specimens we had collected, we used 
the standard technique of pressing and drying them. The 
plants are placed in folds of newspaper and stacked 
between special large blotters. Then wooden frames are 
put over each end of the stack and drawn tight with 
straps. To squeeze out all the moisture, the process must 
be repeated, first removing and drying the blotters. 
When it is very humid, we use kerosene lamps to speed 
the drying. Each plant’s folder is numbered, to corre- 
spond to the description jotted down in a_ notebook. 
showing its size, growth habits, the color of the flowers, 
and the location in which we found it. 

The dried specimens are sent to museums to be 
identified, mounted, and kept for further study of such 
characteristics as their possible economic or medicinal 
value and their geographical distribution. New species 
are described, given Latin names, and added to the 
catalogue of the world’s flora. We gathered two sets of 


plants, one for the Chicago Museum, where much re- 
search is done on Mexican and Central and South Ameri- 
can plants, and the other for the University of Mexico's 
Institute of Biology in return for the government's per- 
mission to do the collecting. 

Every collector hopes that he will be able to bring 
home some species unknown to science, never before 
described or given a botanical name. Of course, such 
plants may be nothing new to the local inhabitants, who 
may have common names for them. In Chiapas plant- 
collecting has not been so complete as in other parts 
of Mexico, and undoubtedly many new species remain 
to be discovered. In going down a steep ravine close to 
the highway, we found two new kinds of trees among 
sixty specimens collected—not a bad percentage for a 
few hours’ hunting. 

Chiapas, with an area of 28,729 square miles, is al- 
most the size of South Carolina. Most of its approxi- 
mately 660,000 inhabitants are Indians who live in 
communities scattered through the mountains, raising 
corn and sheep. There are two main ranges of mountains, 
the Sierra Madre de Chiapas, along the Pacific Coast, 
and the Sierra Septentrional, which run almost parallel 


Inaccessible Montebello offered lakes for relaxation, forests 
with a wealth of orchids and rare plants 
from northwest to southeast. Between them lies the wide 
valley of the Grijalva River, which flows northward to 
the Gulf of Mexico. The northern escarpment of the 
Sierra Septentrional drops rather sharply to the lowlands 
of Veracruz and Tabasco, and more gently to the low 
valley of the Usumacinta River, which forms the inter- 
national boundary with the Petén region of Guatemala. 
A dense rain forest covers these lowlands, rich in 
mahogany ard zapote, the tree that yields chicle. 

We had come all the way from Evanston, Illinois, in 
a jeep station wagon, equipped for housekeeping. It held 
a gasoline stove, cooking utensils, air mattresses, sleep- 
ing bags, a folding table and stools, and staple foods. 
We also had tools for emergency repairs to the car, maps, 
books, medicines, and all the materials for pressing the 
plants. Finding that most of the trucks we met in Mexico 
had names, we christened our vehicle “El Caracolito” 
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(“The Little Snail”), for we intended to travel slowly, 
with our house at our backs. 

After the stopover in Ocozocoautla, we followed the 
highway on through the foothills, with the high ranges 
of the Sierra Septentrional visible off to the north, to 
Tuxtla Gutiérrez, the state capital. It has a fine archeo- 
logical museum and library as well as a college. Recent 
governors have sponsored scientific projects, the most 
notable being the zoological and botanical gardens in 
Madero Park, at the edge of the city. 

The zoo, directed by Miguel Alvarez del Toro, has a 
good collection of live animals from various parts of 
the state, plus mounted specimens in settings portraying 
their natural habitats. The botanical gardens, planned 


Modern Chiapas Botanical Institute in Tuxtla Gutiérrez, the 
state capital 

and supervised by a distinguished Mexican botanist, Dr. 
Faustino Miranda, are ideally located along a stream, 
where the humid-zone plants are right at home. There 
are many large trees with orchids, ferns, and bromeliads 
(members of the pineapple family) growing on their 
branches. A desert area for cacti, succulents, and century 
plants is under construction. A large relief map in the 
foyer of the new botanical institute shows the various 
vegetation zones of Chiapas in different colors. Another 
exhibit features economically important trees and their 
finished wood. 

Taking the new road up the mountain north of Tuxtla 
Gutiérrez, you can see the Sumidero, the spectacular 
canyon cut by the Grijalva River and one of Mexico's 
natural wonders, At this spot many Indians jumped to 
their deaths at the time of the Conquest to avoid capture 
by the Spaniards. This road gives botanists and zoologists 
an easier route to a good stand of virgin cloud forest. 

South of the capital, the Pan American Highway climbs 
steeply and winds along pine-clad ranges, with views 
into deep valleys, first on one side and then on the other, 
to San Cristébal de las Casas, where we found plant- 
collecting comparatively easy. Here we could stay at 
the comfortable Hotel Espaiol and drive out to the foot 
of a mountain trail, leave the car, and gather specimens 
as we climbed. The town lies at an elevation of seven 
thousand feet, so we never had to go up more than 


another two thousand to reach the mountain tops. 

Every morning we set out on one of the roads to the 
surrounding mountain villages, roads that are rocky, 
narrow, and full of holes, and used almost exclusively 
by the Indians for foot travel between their homes and 
the market. We took along a guide, José, and several 
boys to carry bundles of plants. By mid-afternoon we 
had as many plants as we could handle, and returned to 
the hotel to press and dry them. The hospitable inn- 
keeper was very tolerant of our strewing plants about 
the room and drying blotters in the sunny patio. 

An all-day excursion to Cerro Zontehuits, the highest 
mountain in the vicinity, was more of an undertaking. 
An Indian named Adrian knew of a trail to the top that 
could be reached from the road to Tenejapa. With him, 
two friends, and a boy to watch the jeep, we picked 
our way over the road, which no car had tried for 
several years. Often we had to get out and fill holes 
with stones or push large rocks out of the way. It took 
two hours to cover the ten miles to the start of the trail. 
After breakfasting there at sunrise, we started up through 
a mountain meadow, following a stream with red- 
flowered begonias and yellow Mimulus growing along 
its banks. At the head of the stream the valley narrowed, 
and our path was blocked by a tangle of blueberry 
bushes, coarse yellow flowers, and tall, woody ferns. 
With his machete, Adrian hacked a way through, and 
we pulled ourselves up after him to the main trail above. 
From here to the summit at 9,600 feet the going was 
easier. The mountain is covered with huge trees festooned 


“El Caracolito,” temporarily stuck in the mud, took botanists 
over seemingly impassable terrain 

with hanging lichens, from which it got its Indian name, 
meaning “the mountain of the bearded trees.” 

Many of the pines and oaks in the mountain forests 
around San Cristobal de las Casas are as much as a 
hundred feet tall and eight feet in diameter. A remark- 
able variety of smaller trees and shrubs forms a dense 
undergrowth. Trunks and branches bear ferns, orchids, 
and bromeliads, which live on the moisture of the clouds 
that gather nightly on the peaks. Known as epiphytes, 
they are not parasitic, as they might seem, and do not 
harm the trees. 
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Our collection from this region included a lovely red- 


t flowering fuchsia, which forms banks of brilliant color 


along the brooks, and the Tree of the Little Hands 
(Chiranthodendron pentadactylon), named for its red 
flowers with five long stamens, resembling a monkey’s 
hand. Blackberry and blueberry bushes, salvia, verbenas, 
and morning glories abound, but they all differ from 
their counterparts in the United States. One rare plant 
called tecalumate looks like an airborne pineapple plant. 
Its six-foot, hanging stalks of lavender flowers, which 
are enclosed in pink bracts with a pale green sheath 
around each cluster, are gathered by the Indians at 
Christmas and Easter to adorn the church altars. 


pin 
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Abandoned house provided partial shelter in wet cloud forest 
above Chiapas town of Ocozocoautla 


The Indians seem to make use of almost every kind of 
plant. A native herb doctor went with us on one trip 
to tell us the names and uses of the plants we found. 
Here are a few of his prescriptions: “Mejorana (a Eupa- 
torium): bathe head in a tea of the leaves for headache. 
Epazote (a Chenopodium): drink a hot tea of the leaves 
for cancer. Vivorana (a milkweed): drink the juice to 
get rid of worms. Lengua de Ciervo (a fern): good for 
heart trouble. Vegetal (a bayberry): use as soap.” A 
friend gave us tea of pericén (a marigold) as a cure 
for dysentery, and it worked. 

It is the Indians who make the mountain trails and 
keep them clear. They use them in gathering firewood, 
to reach the shrines where they worship during fiestas, 
and for going to the corn fields they plant in clearings 
along the streams. We often met Indians along the trails, 
i, and we could tell which village they came from by their 
distinctive costumes. Men from Zinacantan wear straight, 
; woolen chuks, white with red pinstripes, which reach 
: half way to the knees. Underneath are short, white, 

flaring pants. They carry large black and white checked 

t handkerchiefs, with red tassels at the corners, to put 

around their heads or over their mouths and noses when 

! the weather is cold and damp. The Tenejapans wear 
longer black and white striped chuks, belted at the waist, 
and hats with short, pointed peaks in the center, decorated 
with many long ribbons. The Huistans have peculiar 


draped, diaper-like pants; short, loose, white blouses 
with long sleeves; and hats with smaller crowns and 
brims and no ribbons, worn at a jaunty angle. The 
women are less colorful than the men, wearing blue or 
black wrap-around skirts and white blouses trimmed with 
red at the neck. Their long, blue shawls or rebozos are 
used to protect the head from the sun or carry a baby 
on the back. 

Frans Blom and Gertrude Duby de Blom, our friends 
in San Cristobal de las Casas, have established a school 
as a center for research on the Chiapas Indians, especially 
the Lacandons in the northeastern part, and the ruined 
cities of their Maya ancestors. 

Beyond San Cristébal de las Casas the highway de- 
scends gradually through less rugged mountains to Comi- 
tan, the last large town before the Guatemalan border. 
From there we headed for Montebello, a region of lakes 
and forest, climaxing our plant-collecting expedition. We 
had been warned in Oaxaca that we could never make it 
to Montebello in January, but no botanist had ever 
collected there, so we had to give it a try even though 
we couldn't wait for the weather to improve. In Comitan, 
a friend who owns a ranch near Montebello assured us 
that the trail was very muddy, but that we might have a 
chance in the jeep if the rain let up for a few days. We 
waited for his boy Javier to come back from the ranch 
and give us a report on trail conditions. When Javier 
saw El Caracolito, with its four-wheel drive, his face 
lighted up. “Yes,” hé said, “you can reach San José in 
this car all right, but you won't be able to find the way. 


gathered in mountains near San Cristobal de las Casas 
I'll have to go with you to drive.” We set out the next 
morning, blessed with warm sunshine and a breeze to 
help dry the road, which is a mere track leading first 
across flat grasslands, where herds of horses run wild, 
and then through open pine woods. When one track gets 
too deep and muddy, the driver turns off to make a new 
one on higher ground. We forded some of the streams 
without mishap, for even though the water was high, 
(Continued on page 39) 
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Oxcarts are the Central American country’s trademark. In use for jour centuries, they still serve where the motor cannot go 


ALTHOUGH THERE ARE plenty of automobiles in Costa 
Rica, the most characteristic mode of transportation is 
the oxeart. In fact, oxcarts are something more than a 
way of getting around in this Central American republic. 
With their bright paint and intriguing designs, they are 
an integral part of local folklore, the esthetic expression 
of country people in a land where there is relatively little 
in the way of native craft and traditional dress. If hand- 
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loomed textiles belong to Guatemala and wrought silver 
to Mexico, colorful oxcarts are Costa Rica’s trademark. 

When the Spaniards began to colonize the mountainous 
little country in the sixteenth century, most of them 
settled in the highlands of the interior. Eventually, roads 
replaced the early trails as a means of communication 
with the coast and the outside world. Over them traveled 
the first oxcarts, the most practical transportation for 
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the steep, winding grades, clogged with mud during the 
rainy season. Until the coming of the railroad, the 
wagons were the principal coffee-bean carriers, traveling 
down from the hills to Puntarenas, the nation’s main 
Pacific port, in darkness to avoid the blazing sun. Today, 
although local commerce employs trains, trucks, and 
even the airplane, oxcarts are constantly used in all 
kinds of agricultural endeavor. They are sure penetrators 
of those parts of the country too hazardous for motorized 
traffic, and the cost of upkeep and depreciation is con- 
siderably less than that of gasoline-powered vehicles. 
To the average Costa Rican, however, their practical 
function is secondary. Most important is the opportunity 
afforded by their four sides and two large (four to five 
feet in diameter) wheels for a painter to express his 
sentiment and love of beauty. Together with the distinc- 
tive rattle of the wheels as they turn, design is the most 
outstanding feature of the Costa Rican oxcart. No one 
knows precisely the origin of the most familiar wheel 
pattern, which is drawn geometrically with a compass 
and resembles the mariner’s traverse board, but it is 
believed that stained-glass windows in Gothic churches 
may have inspired the simple, yet gay and fanciful, forms. 
Typical of Costa Rica’s traditional cart-builders is 
the firm of Chaverri, Ltd., a family business in the town 
of Sarchi, in the rich pineapple and sugar-cane district 
of Grecia. Here a father and son, with the aid of several 
assistants, turn out approximately one oxcart daily. Each 
one is unique, an original creation. In the past, wheels 


Chaverri, Ltd., is one of Costa Rica’s most reliable cart-building 
firms. Construction begins with the wheels, each of which is made 
of sixteen wedges of strong, tough wood fitted like pie slices into 
an iron rim or tire 


were made of solid mahogany and lasted indefinitely. 
Now, because large-diameter trees are scarce, each wheel 
is made of sixteen wedges, usually of white or yellow 
alligator wood surrounded by an iron rim or tire. 
Chaverri carretas, made usually with a chassis of medlar 
wood, will stay in good condition for about five years. 
Costing some seven hundred colones, or about a hundred 
U.S. dollars, apiece, they can carry from eight hundred 
to a thousand pounds of coffee. Their sides are a riot 
of colorful decorations—fruit, flowers, butterflies, leaves, 
and all sorts of curves and coils—outlined by black and 
white lines against a bright red, orange, pale-blue, or 
green background. 

Each region of the country has developed its own 
design; Cartago Province, for example, specializes in 
diamond or square patterns. The country people can 
even identify a wagon by sound, for its peculiar noise 
is as distinctive as the voice of its owner. A squeak 
here, a clap-clap tiere, and José knows that the approach- 
ing vehicle is Pablo on his way home from town. Buyers 
have their wheels adjusted on the axle to assure a 
tailor-made rattle. Singly the sounds are sociable and 
agreeable, but when a number of oxcarts roll together 
the din is terrific. As a result, city ordinances prohibit 
their use before dawn. Nevertheless, Costa Ricans main- 
tain a healthy appreciation of their beloved oxcarts. 
They know that each one is a handsome piece of movable 
furniture gracing a countryside used to simple pleasures 
and hard work.-W. B. A, @ @ @ 


Cartmaker then carefully measures circumference of assembled 
wheel. In past, wheels were made of single slice of long-lasting 
mahogany. Now, because of scarcity of large-diameter trees, other 
woods are used, which give carts a normal life of about five years 
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It's a ticklish job lifting this red-hot rim from the oven where 
it was cast to be placed in special mold around the cart wheel. 
Wood is dried for at least two years to prevent loosening of rims 
through shrinkage from heat 


The younger Chaverri starts off basic design with a compass. 
Most cart wheels display geometric patterns resembling mariner’s 
traverse board or stained-glass windows in Gothic churches. Note 
many cans of paint that will lend gay note to his work 


Red-hot rim is placed over wheel, which immediately bursts into 
flames. Smell of burning wood is ever-present in cartmaking. The 
men are Chaverri assistants. In this family business, the father 
supervises construction; his son handles the paint jobs 


The artist finishes up a wheel. A riot of color, its various triangles 
and circles are outlined by black and white lines against a multi- 
colored background. It will grace the landscape just as a fine 
piece of furniture adorns the home 
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As wheel burns, rim is hammered into position over it while cold 
water is poured on both. Turning out about one cart a day, 
Chaverri has more orders than it can handle, is one of the few 
remaining firms that have inherited secrets of an ancient trade 


Final step is fitting wheel to axle. It is adjusted in such a way 
as to assure a tailor-made rattle, for individual noises are a 
unique feature of these vehicles and help identify their owners to 
friends 


Next step is to plane the wheel smooth on power-driven lathe. 
This provides a workable surface for the artist who will apply 
his original designs to it. Costa Rican oxcarts double as practical 
transportation and art exhibits on,wheels 


Fully assembled, Costa Rican oxcart is driven home by buyer 

An integral part of the nation’s economy, it will be employed a 
hundred different ways, and will always be treasured by its ownert 
as much for its beauty as for its usefulness 
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For something new in wall 
MURAL FILM 
new Hotel Comodoro on 
Avenida Duque de Caixas 
turned to two top Brazilian 
photographers who have won 
prizes both at home and 
abroad: German Lorca and 
Geraldo Barros. They 
came up with this striking 
photographic mural of 
_ Brazilian flora. After exhibition 
in the Séo Paulo Museum 
of Modern Art, the mural was 
installed in the “Captain's 
Bar” (sic) at the hotel. The 
eleven two-by-three-foot 
panels are divided into two 
groups, with seven panels on 
one wall and jour on the 
opposite side of the room. 
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Tegucigalpa 


A grateful populace is applauding the Arab colony's mag- 
nificent gesture in presenting an iron lung to San Felipe Hospital 
in the capital. The last word in hospital equipment, it has already 
been used to treat several polio cases... . 


Tegucigalpa is getting ready for the Third Summer School 
of Secondary and Normal School Teachers, which will run from 
March 8 to March 22. Teacher delegates will gather from the 
various Central American countries and Panama to discuss, among 
other things, the aims and organization of junior and senior high 
school teaching in Central America; the coordination of secondary 
with university teaching; and the training of secondary teachers 
in Central America. . . . 


As of July 1, an identity card will be obligatory for all adults 
eighteen years of age or over living in Honduras, whether native- 
born or foreign. Everyone is talking about Decree No. 43, which 
was introduced in the Chamber of Deputies by President of the 
Assembly Camilo Gomez y Gomez, passed by the national con- 
gress, and recently approved by the executive branch of the 
government... . 


One surprise after another has been served up by the boys 
on the National Soccer Team chosen to defend Honduran colors 
in the Central American and Caribbean Championship that will 
be played off at San José, Costa Rica, in March. They beat the 
Cicuta Sport Club team from Colombia 3-2, then tied the Uni- 
versity team, also from Colombia, with a 1-1 score. Soccer fans 
are congratulating our coach, Pedro Celestind da Cunha, who hails 
from Brazil... . 


Hundreds of people have been queuing up every day to 
view the paintings of Honduran Dante Lazzaroni A. at the Na- 
tional School of Fine Arts. The one-man show includes oils, 
temperas, engravings, and watercolors. . . . 


Scholarship applications continue to roll in every day at the 
United Fruit Company’s Pan American School of Agriculture at 
El Zamorano, twenty-five miles from Tegucigalpa. Its director, 
Mr. Wilson Popenoe, reports that they have come from every 
country in the Hemisphere. El Salvador leads with three hundred 
applications, and more than a hundred have arrived from Colom- 
bia, which formerly indicated little interest in the venture. The 
school stresses practical training for the small farmer. Scholar- 
ships include transportation from home if the boys cannot pay 
their own fares, as well as clothing, lodging, board, laundry serv- 
ice, textbooks and other equipment, medical and dental attention 

even haircuts. Some of the students have graduated without 
ever receiving a cent from home.—Luis Alfredo Alonzo B. 


Bogota 


Everyone is agog over the retirement from the bullring of the 
famed Spanish fighter Luis Miguel Dominguin. Apparently it was 
brought on by his miserable February 15 performance, when he 
was still in bad shape from a goring in Caracas at the end of last 
year. “Twenty THOUSAND Spectators Betrayep,” “SCANDAL IN 
THE SANTAMARIA AMPHITHEATER,” jeered the newspaper headlines. 
Convinced that his leg had not healed properly, Luis Miguel de- 
cided to retire from the profession to which he had dedicated his 
life (winning both glory and wealth), and to take up another, 
although he isn’t sure what it will be. Twenty-seven-year-old 
Dominguin has been a bullfighter since he was thirteen, when his 
career as a matador was launched in Bogota. He is the son of 


another matador who retired young; a brother of Domingo, also 
retired, and of Pepe, who fought for the last time in Bogota a 
year ago. When she learned in Spain of Luis Miguel's decision, his 
mother commented: “It’s the best news I could possibly re- 
ceive.” ... 


People were horrified by two devastating fires last month in 
Medellin and Armenia—-coffee, industrial, and trading centers. 
Fortunately, there was no loss of life, but more than three million 
pesos’ worth of property and merchandise was wiped out. The 
disasters occurred in the commercial sections. . . . 


Cycling has become the sport of millions in Colombia. Fac- 
tories import thousands of bikes every year to give or sell cheaply 
to their workers, and business is so good that a European company 
is installing a plant to produce them in Cali. In 1951 and last year, 
Colombia held the First and Second Bicycle Relays. The winner 
of the first hailed from Zipaquira, Cundinamarca, a town not far 
from the capital—Efrain Forero, who also broke records in Central 
American and Bolivarian contests. A newly arrived Frenchman, 
Joseph Beyaert, a veteran of European bicycle races, distinguished 
himself in the second race, in which his brother Georges also com- 
peted. The third race, which began February 19, covered a total 
of 1,194 miles in fifteen stages, starting and ending in Bogota. 
Fifty-nine cyclists participated, including three foreigners: the 
two Beyaerts and a Spaniard, who dropped out in the third stage. 
The winner: Ramén Hoyos, who covered the distance in seventy- 
six hours and sixteen minutes. Joseph Bayaert was runner-up, 
with seventy-seven hours. .. . 


This has been Colombia’s month for sports. The “Millionaires” 
team of Bogota won a smashing victory in Caracas in a three- 
pronged soccer tourney, playing against the Argentine “River 
Plate” team and the “Rapid” team from Vienna. . . . 


As always, Barranquilla celebrated carnival for four festive 
days, with elaborate floats donated by private firms, a pretty queen 

Carolina Manotas--and plenty of fanfare. The country’s third 
biggest city and its first port, Barranquilla is making a bid for more 
tourists from abroad... . . 


Colombia’s foremost painter in colonial days was Gregorio 
Vasquez de Arce y Ceballos (1638-1711), who signed himself 
“Basquez” and “Ceballoz”. Today a Vasquez’is worth a lot of 
money, and the works of this master are so treasured by their 
owners that they are seldom up for sale. The painter favored 
Biblical subjects and is noted for his composition and colors. 
When Monsignor Crisanto Luque recently returned from Rome, 
where he was invested as Colombia’s first cardinal, a committee 
was formed to present him with a gift. A Vasquez, The Flight into 
Egypt, was suggested, and the picture was placed on view in a 
Bogota shop window. 

This started a raging controversy, still unsettled, which indi- 
cated that Colombians are almost as interested in paintings as in 
polemics. “The picture is not a Vasquez,” solemnly declared the 
director of the Museum of Colonial Art, Sophy Pizano de Ortiz. 
Lined up on her side were people like Inés Acevedo Biester, who 
restores ancient paintings; Jorge Luis Arango, editor of govern- 
ment cultural publications; and the writer Juan Lozano of El 
Tiempo. The committee then published the opinions of two recog- 
nized painters: Leén Cano, who said that the picture is a Vasquez 
“but quite retouched,” and Coriolano Leudo, a gentleman of ad- 
vanced years who lives in a quiet village in the hot country. Leudo 
maintained that he has known the picture from youth, “since about 
1906,” and that it is a copy of a Rubens original and “a beautiful 
work despite the faulty retouching. ... The fact that it is not 
signed is of no consequence... . It is enough to know that it is 
a work of the great Vasquez.”—Eddy Torres 
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THE SPANISH INCA 
(Continued from page 8) 


himself related, did not dare to appear. The illustrious 
personage had to persist repeatedly before his invited 
guest decided to go. Around this time the Inca was in 
need, but could not collect a large debt from the Marquis 
of Priego, which kept growing as the interest went un- 
paid. After some years, his chances of collecting im- 
proved, as did his relations with Priego. He then pub- 
lished a booklet dedicated to the marquis, as if suggesting 
very delicately that the latter pay him. He achieved his 
purpose. Clearly such methods of dunning are strange, 
unless one recalls the Inca’s faintheartedness. Ratl Porras 
Barrenechea believes, also, that his tardiness in turning 
to literature (he was past fifty when he began to publish) 
is a sign of timidity—the same timidity that distinguishes 
the Peruvian Indian. 

At the same time the Inca was bold, like many timid 
people. He dared to express highly dangerous ideas on 
the king’s power, or rather on his rebellious subjects. 
He even went so far as to insinuate that one might win 
honor fighting the king—a scandalous and pernicious 
concept in those times. 

He was reserved. He maintained complete silence on 
certain facts connected with his life—his father’s marriage 
to Luisa Martel de los Rios; his mother’s to Juan del 
Pedroche; the existence of his own natural son, Diego 
de Vargas—and showed the same discretion with the 
lives of others. He tried never to defame anyone in his 


history except the great traitors who deserved the hatred | 


of posterity. He continually holds his tongue or forgets 
to relate derogatory episodes, or tells only half, observ- 
ing: “We leave this obscure because it is odious ma- 
terial.” In setting down the genealogy of his Spanish 
A perfectionist, Garcilaso painstakingly corrected and recorrected 


his manuscripts. This page he edited out entirely 
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Garcilaso’s coat of arms bears 
motto “With sword and pen” 
—a good summary of his life 


family, he decided to erase from it “the base and low 
descendants” and “leave them in perpetual oblivion.” 
We know that Garcilaso read the Tratados of Fray 
Bartolomé de las Casas, the classic work against the 
conquistadors, and we also know that he even approved 
certain points made in it. But he never cited it in his 
writings, and pretends to be completely ignorant of it— 
surely because at heart he did not approve of the conduct 
of Las Casas. “Prudent and reserved,” José de la Riva- 
Agiiero called him. Evasions, omissions, silence, oblivion, 
are continually evident in Garcilaso’s work. It may be 
worth while pointing out that these same traits are 
common in the American Indian, well known for his 
suspicion and distrust. 

Yet Garcilaso was a man who had to communicate 
his intimate affairs. Unable to help himself, he tells the 
reader all kinds of personel matters: his sorrows and 
joys, his unfortunate experience at court, his financial 
troubles. He also speaks endlessly of the world of his 
childhood, and, as Aurelio Miré Quesada observes, 
numerous passages are written in the first person. Pic- 
turesque anecdotes, exotic fruits or animals, customs of 
Indians and conquistadors—he describes all, in detail. 
Keen perception led him to report things and events 
apparently trivial, but full of vigor and hidden meaning. 
Poet of a still-remembered daily life, Garcilaso offers 
a past full of great events and simple charm, of that 
elusive matter that lasts. Then he suddenly interrupts 
himself in the midst of his loquacity and offers excuses: 
“Pardon me for these details,” he writes, “which seem 
childish; but this is how they happened, and because I 
was a witness, I relate them.” 

He was a hard worker. With incredible minuteness he 
corrected his manuscripts, searched for data, sought and 
listened to advice. While writing the Florida, he traveled 
frequently from Montilla to Las Posadas, with the sole 
object of getting the conquistador Silvestre, a great 
friend of his, to tell him his story. He buffed and 
polished his style to achieve the delightful fluency, the 
fresh smoothness, that distinguishes it. If we compare 
the few drafts of the Florida that have come down to us 
with the definitive text, we find many differences, evi- 
dence of how much the Inca revised his pages. These 
drafts, in turn, are crossed-out and corrected. Thus the 
Inca drove himself when he was already old and tired. 
In his last days, his wrist began to tremble and he wrote 
with difficulty. For a long time he had to use his son 
Diego as amanuensis. Despite these difficulties, it may 
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Ruins of Sacsahuaman, immense fifteenth-century fortress built to 
defend Cuzco, represent other half of the Inca’s heritage 


be said that the Inca died writing. His last work was 
apparently sent to press shortly before his death; it 
appeared posthumously. With good reason does Julia 
Fitzmaurice-Kelly speak of “his formidable capacity for 
work.” The Inca’s talent for history had acquired that 
admirable tenacity customary among mature men. 

But at times he also fell into deep restlessness, if not 
actual depression. In the preface to the Florida, com- 
plaining of his ill fortune, he shows himself resigned 
but downcast. In several passages in the Commentaries 
he expresses the anxiety that gripped him at the thought 
of dying with his work still unfinished, and states that 
he is abbreviating some passages “to go on to something 
else, and I fear I shall never reach the end.” 

He was naive, but not as much so as some have 
believed. An emotional man, Garcilaso allowed himself 
to be swayed by sympathy or by a passion to defend 
the things he loved. He did it in good faith, and without 
ever resorting to falsifying or twisting. When he re- 
ceived Blas Valera’s history in manuscript, he rejoiced 
to know that it was the work of a Peruvian mestizo like 
himself, and that like himself Valera defended the 
Indians without being too severe on the Spaniards. There- 
upon the Inca gave his countryman his backing and used 
him as a peerless source, to the point of overestimating 
him (for example, in the narration of the capture of 


Mosque in Cordoba, southern Spain, where Garcilaso lived for 
many years and did most of his writing 


Atahualpa). In the same way, relying on facts supplied 
by his Indian relatives, he maintains things that are not 
true, like the nonexistence of human sacrifice among the 
Incas. 

But on the other hand, he showed an acute critical 
sense and even genuine astuteness in the exposition of 
his ideas. Master of a noteworthy humanistic culture— 
philosophic, historical, literary—he was well acquainted 
with the ideas of his time and of antiquity, and handled 
them with sureness and understanding. Thanks to this, 
his translation of the Didlogos could adapt itself to 
philosophic precision with no sacrifice of language. More- 
over, he could manipulate veiled allusion or malicious 
suggestion skillfully to express his thought without ex- 
posing himself to Inquisitorial censorship. As a result, 
many of his daring opinions on the conduct of kings, 
and even adverse judgments on the policies of Philip II, 
passed unremarked. 

He was melancholy and nostalgic—a good mestizo, 
in short. The Inca lived on memories and with the sad- 
ness that always, at bottom, accompanies yesterday. He 
became intoxicated with the flight of a bird as well as 
great battles, an Indian flute as well as powerful lords. 
He mourned the wretched end of many of the conquis- 
tadors, and communicated to the reader the sadness of 
these deaths. And in a celebrated passage he recalled 
the grief of his Inca relatives upon seeing themselves 
dispossessed of their kingdom and converted into vassals. 

In the same way he could appear jovial, full of wit 
and humor, as when he tells of Antonio de Ribera, who 
brought the first olive trees to Peru. Zealous that “no 
one should have even a leaf from them to plant else- 
where, he put a large army, which had more than a 
thousand Negroes and thirty dogs, to guard his new and 
precious plants day and night. It happened that others, 
who kept better watch than the dogs, or by consent of 
some Negro, who it was suspected was bribed, stole one 
of the plants one night. In a few days it turned up in 
Chile, six hundred leagues from the City of Kings, where 
it was for three years raising sons with such success in 
that kingdom that they never put down a shoot, however 
thin, that did not take root and become a beautiful olive 
tree in a short time.” Thus he relates infinite anecdotes— 
for example, about a pomegranate grown in Lima, as 
big as a Sevillian oil jug, which was carried on a litter 
in the Corpus Christi procession. He also knew jokes, 
and told the famous ones of Francisco de Carvajal, “the 
devil of the Andes.” ; 

With a nature ample though variable, rich though 
complicated, and capable. of exalting itself within its 
limitations, the Inca carried a conflict in his soul equiva- 
lent to the history of his people in those days: Peru and 
America. Though he lived in solitude and memory, 
Garcilaso admirably represents an age. In his work he 
fulfilled himself. Born of an inner necessity to seek him- 
self, his work also found much of the past of Spanish 
America. For the Inca’s tragic life mysteriously resem- 
bled that of the Peru of his time, and in his life and 
work today we find a profound symbol and an old hope 
in our own destiny. @ 
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At Caracas in February, the Inter-American Economic and 
Social Council held its Third Extraordinary Meeting. Discussions 
centered largely on economic development in the Hemisphere 
through private means and inter-American technical cooperation 
programs, Stress was placed on balancing national economies, 
and the need for general low cost housing to protect 

human resources, 


A significant signing took place at the Pan American Union 
recently when Nicaragua deposited its instrument of ratification 
of the convention on political asylum. The Central American 
republic thus joined twelve other nations in support of the 
convention, first signed at Montevideo in 1933 at the Seventh 
International Conference of American States. Witnessing 
Nicaraguan Ambassador to Washington and the OAS Guillermo 
Sevilla Sacasa’s signature was (right, seated) OAS Secretary 
General Alberto Lleras. Standing (from left) : Dr. Manuel Canyes 
of the PAU law and treaties division; Assistant Secretary 
General William Manger; Dr. Federico Lopez R., counselor of 
the Nicaraguan embassy; and Dr. Charles G. Fenwick, director 
of the PAU department of international law. 


At a reception concluding the first meeting of the OAS-UNESCO 
Joint Committee on Coordination at the Pan American Union, 
Peruvian OAS Ambassador Juan Bautista de Lavalle (left) paused 
to shake hands with Mr. Millan L. Egert of the U.S. State 
Department UNESCO relations staff. Standing by are (from left) : 
Dr. John W. Taylor of the UNESCO Delegation and the Vice- 
Chairman of the OAS Council, Ambassador Luis Oscar Boettner 
of Paraguay, who chats with Mrs. René Lépervanche (partly 
hidden) of Venezuela, wife of the OAS Council Chairman. The 
four-day meeting was called to examine the educational, scientiiic, 
and cultural activities of both organizations in order to avoid 
overlapping and duplication. 


In February, Chilean Alternate Representative to the OAS Mario 

Rodriguez and Mrs. Rodriguez sponsored a PAU concert by two 

distinguished artists: Norwegian-born soprano Siri Garson and 

her husband, the noted Chilean pianist and composer Alfonso 

Montecino. Accompanied by her husband, Miss Garson sang a 

number of his songs, as well as others by European composers. 

Mr. Montecino is a graduate of his country’s National Conservatory 

(he later taught there), and also studied under Claudio Arrau. | 
Since his 1950 debut at Carnegie Hall, he has given concerts in 
Europe, while Miss Garson has appeared in Chile and the 
United States. 

Marcel Roussin, the Canadian correspondent for the PAU’s 
Review of Inter-American Bibliography, took advantage of a 
recent trip to Washington to do research in the Columbus 
Memorial Library. In 1945, Mr. Roussin was the first Canadian 
exchange student in Brazil through a fellowship sponsored by 
his government. Afterward, he returned to the University of 
Ottawa to give the first course on the Portuguese language 
offered at a Canadian university and the first on history and 
problems of the Americas. 


Na, 


VILLA-LOBOS IN VENEZUELA 


CuBAN-BORN Alejo Carpentier, who for 
many years wrote musical criticism 


for Havana papers and is now living 
in Caracas, interviewed Brazil's famed 
composer-conductor Heitor Villa-Lobos 
during his stay in the Venezuelan capi- 
tal, wrote it up for readers of the 
Caracas daily El Nacional: 

“We spoke of the Amazon and its 
immensity, of Euclides da Cunha’s 
Os Sertées. . . ; of the Palmares re- 
gion, where runaway slaves established 
a ‘kingdom’ that lasted almost a cen- 
tury; of a desert where bell birds 
hidden under tortoise shells sound like 
a giant carillon; of Florent Schmidt 
and his perpetual youth: of Honegger, 
who is very ill; of Milhaud, who con- 
ducts so vigorously; of the Rio Negro 
missionaries; and of the Sao Francisco 
River fishermen who reverse the legend 
of the sirens by luring the fish into 
their nets with songs. We spoke of all 
that interests the inexhaustible Heitor 
Villa-Lobos, who, after directing: two 
rehearsals during the day and a con- 
cert in the evening, can carry on a 
discussion for three hours before re- 
turning to his hotel to work on the 
cantata he is writing for Sao Paulo’s 
four-hundredth anniversary. the 
midst of our chat the maestro suddenly 
changed the subject. 

“*T wish you would relay a message 
from me to the young Venezuelan 
composers,’ he said. “Tell them to study 
their country’s folklore very carefully: 
to read the works of Juan Liscano; to 
listen to the recordings of popular 
songs made by Isabel Aretz and Ramon 
y Rivera. They should become satu- 
rated with this folk music—but not 


for the purpose of composing imita- 
tions. No! Tell them not to take any 
notes on the themes and rhythms. 
What they must do is find their own 
individuality through their country’s 
music. Find their own individuality— 
do you understand? And then, for 
heaven's sake, tell them not to try to 
be modern, original, new. Let them 
write what they feel—and above all 
never forget their obligation not to be 
exotic. . . . Nothing in their work 
must have an exotic ring. Their music 
should sound Venezuelan but should 
also have universal meaning—a sig- 
nificance for men everywhere. How can 
I illustrate this? . . . Listen. Nobody 
was more devoted than I to Bela 
Bartok. He was an admirable man. 
But I can’t abide his music. There’s 
something in it that irritates me. 
What? Its exoticism. Bartok’s music 
is always somewhat exotic, always too 
closely linked with direct folkloric ex- 
pression. Which brings me back to my 
original plea that young musicians not 
knock themselves out trying to be 
original, progressive, modern. . . . 
When an artist finds himself, he is 
automatically original and progressive, 
although he is not conscious of it.’ 
“After a short pause, the composer 
added: ‘And most important of all, a 
musician must be free! None of these 
watchwords, ideological norms, pre- 
conceived ideas. He can create some- 
thing great only if he has the utmost 
freedom of expression. When I take a 
notion to write a succession of har- 
monious chords, | write them—until 
I get tired and turn to a different type 
of music. Thus on the roster of my 
works the harsh, violent, dissonant 


Seventh Symphony rubs elbows with 
perfectly canonical Masses without a 
heterodox chord or modulation.’ 

“ ‘Should a composer be influenced 
by the critics?’ I asked. ‘Certainly not,’ 
replied Villa-Lobos. ‘Musical criticism 
has lost much of its importance. The 
day is gone when a Hanslick could 
destroy a score with a stroke of his 
pen. Today a composer should have 
only one reaction to criticism.’ 

“*What’s that?’ I asked. 

“*To smile and go on composing 
exactly as before.’ ” 


THE SIDEWALKS OF 
BUENOS AIRES 


IN THIS VIGNETTE from the pages of 
the Buenos Aires monthly Continente, 
Horacio Raul Klappenback gives arm- 
chair travelers an intimate glimpse of 
the Argentine capital on a Sunday 
afternoon: 

“The Buenos Aires street vendors 
are an extremely varied lot, ranging 
from the expert hawker operating 
downtown to the anachronistic seller 
of thin rolled wafers who beats his 
triangle on the sidewalks of the resi- 
dential districts. But since we are talk- 
ing only about Sundays, we must leave 
out all those who, although they work in 
the street, lean toward the stability and 
regular hours associated with business- 
men. The trader who sets up his wares 
in a certain spot from Monday to 
Friday—or, in most cases, to Satur- 
day—and spends the weekend taking 
his wife and children to the movies 
like any shopowner does not have that 
air of showmanship . . . that is so 
visible in most street vendors . . . 
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especially those one sees on Sun- 
days.... 

“In a class by himself is the regular 
hawker who, although he usually keeps 
to the standard business hours, some- 
times appears near soccer fields or 
other places where crowds gather on 
Sundays and puts on a private show 
of his own. How often, looking for 
amusement, we stop to watch the little 
man with a snake around his shoulders 
who is selling something we're sure 
we won't buy. For a long while we 
watch the performance—which is apt 
to include expert mimicry or political 
oratory—and end up by purchasing 
some odd or useless article that we 
will place in our homes with some 
embarrassment. When people ask us 
about it, we won’t say that we were 
sold on it, but mumble something like: 
‘The poor man, how could I refuse to 
buy after so much talk!’ 

“But those who are seen only on 
Sundays are something else again. 
Some of them rest all week. Others— 
the majority, of course, as it’s hard 
to go on eating otherwise—are labor- 
ers or housewives during the week. 
This is the case, for example, with 
that old lady who stands in the path 
of a stream of soccer fans heading for 
the stadium or returning from it with 
their appetites swollen by joy or anger 
—according to the scoreboard—and 
stirs a huge panful of bubbling fat in 
which more or less tempting sausages 
are dancing around. It’s also the case 
with that woman from the country who 
has spent all morning making empa- 
nadas (out of cheap meat, naturally, 
since they are to be sold) and now 
offers them warmed up by coals or 
hot oil. 

“The street vendor who most re- 
sembles the old organ grinder with a 
parrot or monkey (who can still be 
seen, by the way, in the suburbs) is 
the bird seller. I often see him on Sun- 
days in the San Telmo area, attracting 
an excited audience of little boys and 
not a few paying customers. He doesn’t 
do any hawking. He doesn’t have to— 
his merchandise does it for him. He 
pulls a little cart bearing a huge cage 
that contains a wide variety of winged 
fauna, ranging from fine canaries to 
the humblest birds from the hills near 
the capital. During the week he haunts 
those hills. Strips of gummed tape, 
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Re 
traps, coins for boy helpers, keep the 
cage well stocked. And there is no 
shortage of people living in apartments 
or boarding houses who want a touch 
of the woods in their homes. . . . 

“But the strangest vendor I have 
seen in my ramblings through the city 
is the one who sells live bagres | a local 
fish | down near the docks. He doesn’t 
buy his merchandise from any whole- 
saler, he personally snatches it from 
the river for immediate sale. But his 
public is clearly limited. The yellow 
bagre that an amateur fisherman 
catches with a piece of string, a chunk 
of cork, a small hook, and an earth- 
worm is not a very marketable item. 
The rich don’t like it and the poor 
can obtain it for themselves. Never- 
theless, he does find a few takers, 
some of whom haggle about the paltry 
sum he is asking for the newspaper- 
wrapped, still-squirming fish. And now 
and then a well-to-do-client, who can 
be charged more, drives up in a car 
to get a sample of this humblest and 
handiest of our fish. 

“Another familiar sight along the 
waterfront . . . as well as in the plazas 
where people congregate on Sundays 
is the ambulatory photographer. I’m 
not talking about those hurrying, busi- 
nesslike adolescents who squeeze a 
little metal frog while they aim a small 
camera at you. I’m speaking of the old- 
fashioned photographer who carries a 
square, archaic contrivance on his 
back. . . . When we were children, it 
seemed like magic to see him bring 
out his customers’ images on a wet 
piece of paper, and even today a 
romantic air still clings to his work. 
This humble street artist may not 
create masterpieces with his unwieldy 
machine, but he almost always displays 
genius, at least in knowing enough to 
choose his clients among couples from 
the country, newly arrived immigrants 
from Spain, or boys in their first pair 
of long pants... .” 


CITY OF TEA 
Most PEOPLE have heard of the way 
a British planter smuggled the seeds of 
natural rubber trees out of Brazil, 
planted them at Kew, England, and 
then shipped the seedlings to Ceylon. 
But few have heard the story, reviewed 
recently for paulistas in a Sunday 
edition of O Estado de Sao Paulo, of 
how Brazil turned the tables with tea: 

“Anyone approaching the town of 
Registro on the banks of the Ribeira 
River [in southern Sao Paulo] passes 
by farms that are different from those 
in other parts of the state. They are 
tea plantations. The tea-producing 
shrubs extend up the hills in straight 
lines and look like young coffee trees. 
. . . They are pruned throughout the 
year, and, as if in resentment, look 
brown and barren. But along about 
September or October, with the arrival 
of spring, they turn green overnight 
and are covered with leaf buds. Then 
the harvest begins. 

“Tea gathering, which is done by 
men, women, and children for so much 
a kilo, has some curious features. 
Children are the most productive, for 
they can work on the low shrubs stand- 
ing up, while adults have to torture 
their backs bending over. The work 
requires a certain amount of training. 
since the first three tender leaves of 
each branch, which make the best and 
most expensive beverage, are kept 
separate. ... During the harvest season 
groups of happy pickers set out for 
the farms every morning and go back 
to town for lunch and supper, carry- 
ing on their heads large shallow bas- 
kets overflowing with the precious 
leaves. At that time of year, the forty- 
four local tea-processing plants hum 
with activity, packing large quantities 
of tea for shipment to practically all 
parts of America and Europe. 

“But things haven’t always been this 
way. Tea planting on the seaboard 
started with the Japanese immigration 
around 1929. At first, the immigrants 
cultivated the thea sinensis variety, 
which was neither very good nor very 
remunerative. .. . Just as Francisco de 
Melo Palheta introduced coffee from 
French Guiana, a Japanese farmer 
brought the first seeds of thea Assam 
to Registro from an island in the 
Indian Ocean, and this is the variety 
that is cultivated there so successfully 
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today. Here’s the story: 

“In 1936 Torazo Okamoto, one of 
the first tea growers of the Registro 
region, went home to see his relatives. 
On his way back, his ship had to make 
an extended stopover at Ceylon. The 
traveler took this opportunity to visit 
Colombo, the island’s capital, and the 
world-famous Lipton tea plantations. 
He marveled at the qualities of the 
thea Assam cultivated there. Since he 
had plenty of money, it was easy for 
him to obtain a handful of seeds, in 
spite of the close watch kept over the 
farms. The difficulty was getting them 
aboard the ship, for those leaving the 
island had to go through customs 
inspection. The resourceful farmer 
bought a loaf of bread, took out the 
center, put the seeds in, and then filled 
it up again. At departure time he 
bought more of the same type of 
loaves, put them all in a bag, and took 
them along. The inspectors were even 
more strict than usual, since this was 
a Japanese ship. “What do you have 
there?’ ‘It’s bread, as you can see.’ 
The inspector thrust his hand in the 
bag and. pulled out one of the loaves. 
The traveler shivered. With half-closed 
eyes, he saw the inspector cut the loat 
in the middle and carefully examine 
the two halves, finding nothing. Sup- 
pose he tried the same thing with all 
the loaves? He saw the man hesitate 
and finally take a piece of chalk and put 
the conventional authorization mark 
on the bag. That’s how the precious 
seeds of thea Assam came from Ceylon 
to the Ribeira River area. 

“As soon as he arrived, Mr. Torazo 
Okamoto set out to multiply his hun- 
dred seeds. A few years later all the 
thea sinensis on his property had been 
replaced by thea Assam, which yields 
more, tastes better, and grows just as 
easily on our soil. From his farm . . 
the tea that had made Lord Lipton 
rich and famous spread all over the 
Ribeira region, and the Brazilian prod- 
uct gained an equal footing with the 
best from India, winning over con- 
sumers at home and abroad. 

“In the municipality of Registro 
there are now about three million tea 
shrubs, which yield 154,000 pounds of 
tea a year. But cultivation is only part 
of the story. . . . Much skill goes into 
the processing and packaging, as we 
saw on our trip to Mr. Okamoto’s 


establishment, which is known as the 
Ribeira Tea Plantation and is 
located about four miles from town. 
Besides the owner’s home and _ the 
numerous houses where his employees 
live, there is a primary school whose 
classes are filled to capacity. It’s nice 
to see so many boys and girls studying 
under young and devoted teachers. 
Children of Japanese extraction make 
up 50 per cent of enrollment... . 
“We went through the processing 
plant, a huge two-story building where 
the tea comes in in the baskets used by 
the harvesters and goes out packed in 
boxes according to type. But a lot of 
work goes into the transition from the 
basket to the little yellow box that is 
becoming known the world over. The 
freshly gathered and still damp young 
leaves are spread on hanging mats 
and allowed to wither. Then they go 
into an oven to dry. Having acquired 
the characteristic dark color, they are 
rolled in small revolving cylinders 
about a foot high. Next they go into 
a machine that rejects fully developed 
leaves picked by mistake and sifts and 
separates the tea into five or six types, 
all usable, but of different quality. 
These include the choice, homogeneous 
type known throughout the world as 
Ribeira tea and the fine-grained type, 
which yields a very good drink but 
has to go into tea bags because it 
would go through a sieve. . . . 
“After visiting Mr. Okamoto’s plan- 
tation we went to the packing plant 
of the Cotia Agricultural Cooperative, 
whose main office is in the city of Sao 
Paulo. There the product is packed in 
tinfoil-lined plywood boxes. . . . An 
official of the Sao Paulo Department 
of Agriculture puts that agency’s seal 
on them to avoid the kind of tamper- 
ing that has happened with other 
products and resulted in damage to 
our reputation and the loss of markets. 
Walls of boxes were piled up inside 
the large, modern plant and many 
trucks were lined up at the doors. 
There was a constant but orderly 
stream of people coming and going. 
“After winning the domestic market 
with its excellent quality and taste, the 
tea from Registro began to achieve 
success as an export. It became known 
during the war and after hostilities 
ended the demand continued. Now it 
is seut to Argentina, Chile, the Guia- 


nas, the United States, Sweden, Portu- 
gal, and Spain. During the war it 
found its way to Teheran, and, what is 
more significant, made a victorious 
entry into England, which until re- 
cently dominated world tea markets.” 


Cuban baseball fans as depicted by 
Arroyito in Bohemia, Havana 


The scorekeeper is a new man on the job. 
Every year a different one appears, and gets 
bored by the end of the season. He is the 
fan who sees the most and enjoys himsel{ the 
least. His score never agrees with the 

one published in the newspapers next day 


Then there is the emotional type of fan, 
who participates vicariously in every 
strikeout, every catch, every hit. By the end 
of the game he looks like a corkscrew 


The vehement type comes out from behind, 
like the victors, to embrace a “blood 
brother” who has been rooting for the 
same club. It may be the judge who 

will give him thirty days in the morning. 
But baseball is like that: democratic 
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BOOKS 


SATIRE, DOGPATCH STYLE 


THE MOST LOYAL, sincere, and enduring friendships are 
often based on a certain complicity, on understanding 
and tolerance of each other’s weaknesses. In our modern 
world there is one weakness that daily becomes more 
widespread and that, when confessed, wrenches sighs of 
relief from those who have been indulging in it for years, 
without daring to make it public for fear of seeming 
childish: reading the comic strip. For everyone aspires 
to demonstrate in all things a profound maturity, a pure 
intellectualism that inclines one only toward brooding 
on almost metaphysical subjects. The youthful freshness 
of artless amusements is denied, the spirit is weighted 
down with heavy dogmatic judgments, flexibility and 
tolerance are lost. 

For the relief of the fainthearted, two famous men of 
unquestionable intellectual worth have finally given status 
to what has been to many a clandestine and unconfess- 
able solace. John Steinbeck and Charles Chaplin have 
performed this laudable feat in the introduction and 
foreword to Al Capp’s The World of Li'l Abner, which 
legitimizes from now on the irresistible temptation to read 
the comic strips openly. 

Steinbeck relates that once, when he was asked whom 
he considered the best contemporary U.S. writer, the 
only one he could think of was Al Capp, creator of 
Li'l Abner. When the objection was made that Capp 
wrote comic strips and how could that be considered 
literature, Steinbeck developed a curious theory: “Well, 
how do we know what literature is or what will be con- 
sidered literature in the future? Dante wrote a long 
piece and his contemporaries smiled with disdain because 
it couldn’t possibly be literature. It was not written in 
Latin. It was in Italian, a kind of pig language which 
nobody talked except people. . . . Well, one of the symp- 
toms or diagnostics of literature should be, it seems to 
me, that it is read, that it amuses, moves, instructs, 
changes and criticizes people. And who in the world does 
that more than Capp?” 

Farther on Steinbeck continues: “In my claim that 
Capp is probably the greatest contemporary writer and 
my suggestion that if the Nobel prize committee is at all 
alert, they should seriously consider him, I run into 
people who seem to feel that literature is all words and 
that those words should preferably be a little stuffy. Who 
knows what literature is? The literature of the Cro 
Magnon is painted on the walls of the caves of Altamira. 
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Who knows but that the literature of the future will be 
projected on clouds? Our present argument that litera- 
ture is the written and printed word in poetry, drama, 
and the novel has no very eternal basis in fact. Such 
literature has not been with us very long, and there is 
nothing to indicate that it will continue with us for 
very long (at least the way it is going). If people don’t 
read it, it just isn’t going to be literature.” 

The Latin American public knows little of the char- 
acters created by Al Capp. The nucleus is composed of 
Pansy Yokum, a tough little old woman deformed by 
work, a constant pipe-smoker, resolute, aggressive, and 
dominating, a symbol of the matriarchy; Pa, a slow, 
stammering, kindly littke man; their son Lil Abner, an 
Apolloesque, ignorant, naive youth—‘archetype of the 
football player our daughters fall in love with each 
autumn,” as Steinbeck says: and, completing the group, 
Daisy Mae, the hero’s sweetheart (now his wife), pretty, 
simple, and shapely—the dream of every adolescent. In 
the unlifelike adventures of these characters are inter- 
woven the personalities of a thousand prototypes, all 
implacably satirized. 

Again I cite Steinbeck: “It is one thing to criticize 
and quite another to make the criticized not only admit 
but accept and enjoy the criticism. | can think only of 
Cervantes and Rabelais who have succeeded in doing 
this before Capp.” Capp’s satire spares no one. He makes 
fun of press-syndicate abuses, the dishonesty of certain 
procedures, the vanity of social climbers, the feminine 
e2gerness to get a husband, the foolishness of the masses 
who follow the dictates of newspaper tycoons, and finally 
himself, when he makes his heroine, Daisy Mae, exclaim: 
“Oh, how mizzuble all this is!! Th’ biggest moment in 
mah life, an’ it’s jest a joke from a comical strip!!” 

The jargon spoken by these characters is a phonetic 
interpretation of the language used by the rural people 
of Kentucky, the idioms used in the city, and the high- 
sounding expressions of the snobs. It may be said that 
this is not English, but Steinbeck again defends the new 
mode and bursts out, not without irony: “Our children 
speak it fluently.” 

At first glance these characters of Al Capp’s may seem 
too localized for a foreign public. But this is only ap- 
pearance, for basically each represents a universal type. 
The simplicity of Lil Abner, the defensive maternal 
aggressiveness of Pansy, the naive and blockheaded 
sweetness of Daisy Mae, the craftiness of the business- 
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man, the fickleness and simple-mindedness of the masses 
—these are universal. 

Al Capp relates in the introduction how his style 
originated. He was twenty-three when he became a car- 
toonist. It was the end of the thirties, and a change was 
taking place in the nature of comic strips, which until 
then had only illustrated some joke that left the reader 
satisfied and peaceful. Another technique was coming in, 
which exploited anxiety and horror unmercifully. It was 
discovered that keeping the reader in an agony of sus- 
pense from day to day, by placing the hero in a situation 
of terrifying danger, increased circulation considerably. 
This trend was perhaps inspired by the wretched serials. 
but good business excuses many things. Al Capp then 
sought a combination of joke and suspense, and dis- 
covered a way of placing his characters in such hair- 
raising situations, with such incongruous elements, that 
horror was inevitably mixed with laughter. We see in 
one series, for example, an elephant hunt in South 
America, with a safari (which the dictionary describes 
as a typically African caravan of camels) fording the 
swamps of the Amazon basin. 

A curious item is the presence of a small personage 
named “Joe Bftsplk,” the “bad luck” man. Hardly does 
he set foot in a drawing when something terrible happens. 
Those who know the comic strips of Divito, the Argen- 
tine cartoonist, will remember the famous Fulmine. Like 


Villagers and Kickapoo Injuns reenact the massacre of Dogpatch 
in sequence from The World of Li'l Abner, by Al Capp 
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him, Bftsplk dresses in black and has a long nose, but 
the latter is small as an elf and tattered as a vagabond. 
The coincidence of ideas of the two artists, in creating 
characters essentially identical, is a phenomenon repeated 
frequently in literature. 

This book presents several complete series of Li'l Abner 
adventures, which offer us a new kind of humor that 
entertains by the expressive mobility of the drawings, 
the resounding force of the idiom, and the sharp satire 
of the situations, The Steinbeck prologue contains subtle 
irony, the admiration of Chaplin dignifies the art form, 
and Capp’s short autobiography is interesting for its 
story of the transition in comic-strip technique.—Lillian 


L. de Tagle 


Tue Worip or Asner, by Al Capp. New York, 
Farrar, Straus and Young and Ballantine Books, 1953. 
175 p. $1.50 (hard cover) and $.35 (paper) 


PRELUDE TO DEATH 


THe Brazitian NOVEL Ligées de Abismo (Lessons from 
the Depths), by Gustavo Corcao, is a series of episodes 
and soliloquies held together by the highly intellectual, 
almost morbid sensitivity of the narrator (the first per- 
son is used throughout). Morbidity is not inappropriate, 
for he knows he has only three or four months to live. 
This knowledge provides a motif and establishes the 
mood: an awareness of transiency, a bitter search for 
substance. 

The dying man’s restless mind seeks always the basic, 
the essential. In women, considered in their relation to 
men, he finds a basic immobility, a waiting. At the core 
of human inadequacy he finds self-love. “They like to 
talk nowadays of economic maladjustment and of sexual 
maladjustment, but man’s fundamental maladjustment, 
which follows him to the very shore of death, lies in his 
love of himself.” 

When death comes close, he sets out in quest of his 
own essence, of his ultimate self, free of the attributes 
acquired through chance and experience and free even 
of the psychological equipment by which that experience 
is acquired. Miraculously, the author makes this meta- 
physical quest downright exciting, almost terrifying at 
its climax. 

Throughout the book there is a sense of futility, of 
man’s sickening smallness, and an ironic, civilized pro- 
test, that bring to mind Mr. Corgao’s literary forebear, 
Machado de Assis. Writers on Brazilian literature have 
remarked that Machado, although clearly Brazil's greatest 
man of letters, established no tradition followed by other 
authors. This is perhaps due to the unusual combination 
of literary and intellectual gifts that such a tradition 
would demand. Mr. Corgao has those gifts. Without 
sacrificing originality, in Ligdes de Abismo he has pro- 
duced a work successfully in the Machadian vein. 

The book is spiced with lively erudition and graced 
with a rich, lucid prose style, without which the subject 
matter might at times have made thorny reading. As it 
is, not all Mr. Coreao’s (or his hero's) animadversions 
command equal attention. But it would be ungracious 
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to cavil at the author’s failure to maintain throughout 
the book the brilliantly high level of spiritual interest 
that characterizes so much of it. 

Finally, the author’s gift for colorful and succinct 
expression makes his work irresistibly quotable: 

Marxism is “an adventure to end adventure.” 

“The comfort that intelligence feels when it investi- 
gates relations and properties of things disappears com- 
pletely, turns to anguish, when it considers the mys- 
terious, casual, enigmatic, and gratuitous aspect of the 
thing, i.e., its existence. No existence is explained. . . .” 

Irony inspired by contemplation of his cook, who is 
planning to participate in carnaval: “Jandira, like the 
rest of us, must . . . flee from nothingness. She must 
feel that she exists. And for this there is nothing better 
than to begome part of the mass... .” 

“Life is a rabbit race in which a mechanized carrot 
moves along, drawing after it the gullible competitors. 
The prize is always ahead. The ultimate prize will be 
a first-class burial—a melancholy carrot, indeed, and 
one to which nobody alludes.”—William L. Grossman 
Ligdes pe Asismo, by Gustavo Corcgao. Rio de Janeiro, 
Livraria Agir Editora, 1951. 340 p. 


BOOK NOTES 


Tue Economic DeveLopMENT oF NicaRAGuaA, Published 
for the International Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment by the Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 1953. 


424 p. $5.00 


The report of a survey undertaken at the request of 
the Nicaraguan Government by the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development, this is both an 
examination of the current situation and a program of 
recommended action in agriculture, transportation, power. 
industry, and economic administration for the next five 
years. The aim is to raise real per capita income by 
15 per cent and production by 25 per cent in this period. 
During its stay of almost a year in Nicaragua, the six- 
man mission covered every region—in fact, practically 
every square inch—of the country, calling in outside 
experts in various fields where necessary (for example, 
a representative of the Chilean Development Corporation 
helped with plans for a proposed similar institution in 
Nicaragua). Its estimate of the country’s potential is 
extremely favorable: rich land; a wide variety of known 
resources and many mineral, forest, and agricultural 
assets on which scientific data are at present lacking: 
plenty of room for the population—indeed, one difficulty 
the mission foresees is a manpower shortage as the pro- 
gram advances. In view of the prosperity Nicaragua is 
now enjoying as a nation, the mission believes it will 
be well able to afford those measures described as 
“minimum,” and has high hopes for its reaching the 
“optimum” goals as well. Among other countries of which 
surveys along the same lines have been made are 
Colombia (report published in 1950), Cuba, and Guate- 
mala (both reports published in 1951). 


La VivieNDA PopuLaR EN VENEZUELA, prepared by Carlos 
Raal Villanueva, Carlos Celis Cepero, and others. Ca- 
racas, Banco Obrero, 1952. 140 p. Illus. 


A handsome publication tracing the accomplishments 
of the Venezuelan Banco Obrero in low-cost housing over 
the thirty years since its founding, with maps, floor plans, 
and photographs. Working to make up for lost time, 
Venezuela is building houses and apartments, for sale 
or rent, in towns throughout the country (a point is 
made of not slighting smaller cities in favor of Caracas). 
The program has accelerated rapidly in the last seven 
years or so; if it keeps going at the same rate it may 
soon reach the five to ten thousand new dwellings an- 
nually that one expert estimates are needed to wipe out 
the nation’s slums. 


Floor plan and facade of 154-unit development in Puerto La Cruz, 
oil town of thirty thousand._-La Vivienda Popular en Venezuela 


InsipE THE STATE DepARTMENT, by Joan David. New 
York, Manhattan Publishing Company, 1952. 64 p. 
Illus. $.75 


Though an accurate description of the contents, the 
title certainly suggests something quite different from 
what this pamphlet really is—in effect a guided tour 
through the U.S. Government’s most complex depart- 
ment, which employs enough people all over the globe 
to populate lowa City or Quezaltenango. The purpose of 
various activities is explained in the text and a number 
not mentioned there are covered in the illustrations. A 
useful introduction—particularly for students—to the 
mechanics of foreign policy, it is by no means a blue- 
print of the State Department setup and does not deal 
with the individual offices, their interrelationships, or 
their specific functions. 
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IN THE CLOUD FORESTS OF CHIAPAS 
(Continued from page 23) 


the beds were solid. Other streams in deep ravines had 
crude bridges, but the steep approaches to them were 
mudholes, and we had to throw in branches to give the 
wheels traction. We got stuck several times, but with 
Javier's skillful ma .euvering, managed to pull through. 

Making our headquarters at the ranch, we explored 
the trails that crisscross the forest. Every morning we 
took along several Indian boys to climb trees, cut paths 
for us when we left the trail, carry the bundles of plants, 
and tell us their native names and uses. 

The area around and beyond San José, at an altitude 
of about five thousand feet, has many conical, rocky hills 
and pot holes, as well as numerous beautiful lakes, one 
of which, Montebello, gives its name to the whole region. 
The lakes, which are bordered by high, steep, heavily 
wooded banks, or white limestone cliffs, display intense 
coloring when viewed from above. Some look almost 
black, some are emerald, others jade green. The channel 
and tributaries of the Comitan River connect some of 
the lakes before the river plunges down a narrow canyon, 
passes under a natural bridge, and disappears into a 
large cave. Other lakes are isolated, and seem to be 
sink holes in the limestone. 

The forest is predominantly made up of pines, oaks, 
and sweet gums. The profusion of small trees and shrubs 
and the prodigious growth of epiphytes on the branches 
attest to the abundance of moisture throughout the year. 
April and May are the only months when the rains cease, 
and even then there are fogs and mists, especially at 
night. Mexican and Central American forests where 
sweet gum trees grow were of special interest to us, 
because these trees and some of the plants associated 
with them are the same as, or closely related to, species 
native-to the southeastern Appalachian and Ozark Moun- 
tains in the United States. These plants seem to have 
migrated southward in Cretaceous times, when the oldest 
land areas in North America were low and level. 

We found hundreds of species of orchids, in all sizes, 
shapes, and colors, growing on the branches of the trees, 
on rocks, and on the ground. Some are like the familiar 
Cattleyas of the florist trade. Others have hanging sprays 
five feet long, with hundreds of flowers—yellow with 
brown spots, white with pink spots, smooth or ruffled. 
The Lycastes have a column in the center of the blossom 
that resembles a nun praying. A rare albino form, called 
the White Nun, is the national flower of neighboring 
Guatemala. One orchid plant was less than an inch tall, 
but had its own cluster of minute blossoms. 

From a botanical standpoint, the most exciting finds 
were two species that had never before been collected 
in Mexico. One caught our eye from a distance as a 
brilliant red spot on an oak branch. When one of the 
boys climbed up and brought it down, we discovered 
that it was an orchid plant about a foot tall, with a 
pyramidal cluster of red flowers, each about an inch in 
diameter. The other was a very small insect-catching 
plant, known as Drosera, with glandular hairs bent inward 


to catch and digest any insect landing on its round leaves. 
In the United States it grows in sphagnum bogs, but at 
Montebello we found it all over the ground on a bare 
hilltop. 

Even though we spent most of the time collecting, we 
stopped occasionally to swim in the lakes or to visit 
at one of the Indian huts scattered all through the 
forest. We enjoyed getting acquainted and seeing the 
Indians’ pleasure when we gave them cheese and crackers, 
cookies, and candy from our stock of U.S. provisions. 
Even more prized by everyone were the old Christmas 
cards we had brought along for the children. We did not 
know any of the Indians’ languages, but some of them 
knew encugh Spanish to make conversation possible. They 
could not understand why two white-haired U.S. women 
should want to collect plants in their forests, unless for 
medicinal purposes. 


Margery Carlson displays bundles of dried plants and living 
orchids, bromeliads, and cacti she brought back from Chiapas 


After two days without rain, Javier thought we should 
head back for Comitan, lest we be marooned at the 
ranch. We left our new friends with regret and arrived 
in Comitan just as the sun was setting behind that 
beautiful old town. 

The journey home on the paved Pan American High- 
way was uneventful in comparison with our collecting 
trips. We had been gone six months and put nine thou- 
sand miles on the jeep, not counting all the miles we 
had covered on foot. On our three expeditions, one to 
El Salvador, one to Honduras, and the Chiapas trip, we 
have collected almost ten thousand plants of 2,600 dif- 
ferent species, and are convinced that nothing beats 
plant-collecting for getting to know a country and its 
people. We are certain that no other gringas have been 
where we have been, seen what we have seen, or enjoyed 
Chiapas and its inhabitants as much as we have. @ @ @ 


Answers to Quiz on page 47 


1. 12,000 2. United States 3. Auto tires (it’s rubber) 
4. Before 5. Balsas 6, Potato 7. Potosi 8. Tin 9. Copa- 
cabana 10. Sucre 
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The Ambassador of Chile to the 
United States and OAS, Anibal Jara, | 
with the family Sealyham, Cototo. A 

long-time journalist, Dr. Jara writes 

under the pseudonym “Ayax,” and 

founded the daily La Hora and the { 
newsreel DIC. While he was consul 
general in New York, he established 
the Chilean Gazette. He collects 

rare editions of books on painting 
and on Spain and France. 


Mrs. Jara has lived in Spain and spent twenty 


private contributions. 


is years in New York. Interested in welfare work, 
ae she used to be one of the directors of the 
Sweet Institution, a day nursery in Santiago * 
“a” : ; ; for the children of working mothers, which is 
{ 


Cototo, whose name means “The Terror,” has won three 
prizes in shows. Described by the Jaras as “thoroughly spoiled,” 
he likes carrots and encebollado (a Chilean dish of tomato 
and onion) and bites only when annoyed. 


The Ambassador and Mrs. Jara on the sweeping 
staircase of the embassy on Massachusetts Avenue. 
They came to Washington in February. 
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CANADA STEPS AHEAD 
(Continued from page 5) 
U.S. border to the southern limits of Alaska, British 
Columbia has always lived well on its lumber, salmon, 
apples, lead and zinc, newsprint, and farm products. 
Now it is beginning to make use of other, hitherto- 
neglected resources. Water power from its mighty rivers 
is one of the most important of these. Only some 10 per 
cent of the province’s estimated eleven million horse- 
power of hydroelectric resources hes been developed. 

The Aluminum Company of Canada is making use of 
this potential. Alean has moved into the sleepy little 
village of Kitimat, four hundred miles up the mountainous 
coast from Vancouver. It is spending a million dollars 
a week on some two hundred miles of seaports, airports, 
townsites, smelter, powerhouse, roads, and dams. When 
the work is finished, Kitimat, where 580 Indians once 
rubbed elbows only with grizzly bears, will have the 
largest aluminum smelter in the world. Eventually a 
whole industrial network will probably spring up in the 
wilderness around it. 

Kitimat is only the most spectacular new development 
in British Columbia. The province is also the fastest- 
growing pulp- and papermaking area in the world. It 
is finding new uses for its seventy-two million acres of 
forest. Lead, zinc, tungsten, iron, and asbestos are being 
mined in ever-increasing quantities. All British Columbia 
seemed to lack was oil. Now there are signs that the 
great oil and gas fields of the neighboring province of 
Alberta may extend into B. C. Then it wil! have every- 
thing. 

Alberta is another highlight in the Canadian picture. 
This is one of the babies of the Canadian family: it has 
been an organized province for only forty-eight years. 
It is almost as big as Texas but its population is under 
a million. Originally, its wealth was solely agricultural; 
its rich soil produced some of the finest wheat in the 
world; dairy and mixed farming flourished on the central 
park lands, and cattle grazed fatly on its empty prairies. 

Then, in February 1947, Imperial Oil Company’s 
Leduc No. 1 well blew in a few miles south of Edmonton. 
What turned out to be one of the world’s greatest oil 
fields was in production. The Alberta boom was on. 

In 1951 Alberta produced approximately forty-six 
million barrels of oil, 96 per cent of all Canada’s 
petroleum output and more than any other country in 
the Commonwealth. Its still untouched reserves can 
hardly be estimated. When the wells dry up, there will 
still be the oil sands along the Athabaska River in the 
northern wilderness. It doesn’t pay as yet to wash the 
high-grade crude out of the caked, oil-soaked sands. 
But if ever it is needed, this is probably the largest oil 
reserve in the world. 

Around the oil and the gas, the coal, and the water- 
power in which it is also rich, Alberta is busy building 
an impressive industrial plant. The money rolls in; 
since 1935 the provincial debt has been cut in half. And 
with it all, the level-headed Albertans never forget their 
rich land. Farming remains the province’s most impor- 
tant industry. 


Workers at Beaverlodge, Saskatchewan, are helping 
to tap the country’s new uranium finds 


An army of combines harvests wheat, still Canada’s greatest source 
of wealth, near Regina, Saskatchewan 


Vain street of Leduc, Alberta, typical small town in the Canadian 
prairies, now center of the oil boom 
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Quebec wilderness yields new iron and titanium riches. Here 
miners, including some ex-fishermen, charge drill holes with 
explosives 


Stee» Rock iron mines will quadruple current output by 1956 


While Canada’s current boom makes the loudest noise 
in British Columbia and Alberta, it echoes eastward 
across the whole country. For all the new mines and 
industries, the endless golden wheat fields of the prairie 
provinces, Manitoba and Saskatchewan, are still Canada’s 
greatest source of wealth. Last year grain production hit 
a record billion and a half bushels, nearly four hundred 
million bushels more than the year before. 

And the prairies have their sidelines. There isn’t much 
lead and zine left in the mines at Sherridon, Manitoba. 
But nickel has been found near Lynn Lake, 165 miles 
north. A new railroad is struggling toward it through 
rocks and bogland, and the whole town of Sherridon is 
moving to Lynn Lake. 

In Saskatchewan the spotlight is on the new queen 
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Semi-refined petroleum from Caripito, Venezuela, is 
piped off a huge tanker docked at Montreal 
waterfront near Imperial Oil Refinery 


of metals in the atomic age. The first uranium rush in 
history started last August 4, as hundreds of prospectors 
and geologists beat through the deep bush and jack pine 
around Lake Athabaska to stake out hopeful claims. 
Uranium has been produced at Great Bear Lake in the 
Northwest Territories for more than twenty years. Some 
of it went into the first atom bomb dropped on Japan. 
The new find in Saskatchewan may prove to be the 
continent’s biggest reserve. As a source of nuclear fuel 
Canada may well push ahead of the United States and 
the Belgian Congo. 

So much for the prairies. Cross the provincial border 
eastward into Ontario, then Quebec. There are still farm- 
lands and mines, but they are vot so all-important. For 
this is the industrial workshop of Canada—seat of the 
national government, populauon focus, nerve center of 
the realm. 

Ottawa, a gracious miniature Washington on the 
Ottawa River, is the political capital, Toronto the com- 
mercial capital. Toronto is to Ottawa much as New York 
is to Washington. 

Montreal, some 350 miles to the east, is a larger city, 
and possibly a busier one. But it is half trench, so its 
life has an un-Anglo-Saxon air. Toronto is more like 
home to the visitor from the United States. Whether he 
comes by plane or by train, he lands in the mess of dust, 
rubble, and torn-up streets that marks the North Ameri- 
can city on the make. Canada’s first subway is burrowing 
under Yonge Street. A block away the Toronto Stock 
Exchange seethes with activity. In suburban Oshawa, 
General Motors of Canada (a wholly owned subsidiary 
of the U.S. parent firm) is building a ten-million-dollar 
truck-assembly plant: a seventeen-million-dollar Ford 
Motor Company of Canada factory is going up in Oak- 
ville. Forty miles away, in Hamilton, Ontario, the Steel 
Company of Canada is putting up docks, coke ovens, 
and furnaces that will jump its present production of 
1,250,000 ingot tons to 1,900,000—about as much as 
U.S. Steel’s new Fairless plant can produce. 

The raw material is not too far away. Some sixty 
million tons of iron ore lie under Steep Rock Lake, 
140 miles north of Duluth. The lake has to be pulled 
off it before it can be used. But that incredible engineer- 
ing operation is well under way. 
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Welland Canal, linking Lakes Ontario and Erie as part of St. 
Lawrence Seaway, took seventeen years to build, cost $130,000,000 


This is only an ore sample compared to the untouched 
proven reserves of 418 million tons that have been dis- 
covered in the wasteland along the Labrador-Quebec 
border. A 360-mile railroad is under construction to 
connect these wilderness mines with the St. Lawrence 
River. When the ore begins to move, the steel mills of 
the United States can stop worrying about the approach- 
ing exhaustion of the great Mesabi range in Minnesota. 

East of Quebec the Canadian land is less green. The 
Maritime Provinces (Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Prince Edward Island) and the country’s youngest prov- 
ince, Newfoundland, do not share the untold natural 
bounties of their neighbors. But in their comparatively 


Ungava means iron ore, along the Labrador-Quebec border. Knob Lake, shown here, is advance plane base and air supply depot 


small way they, too, are moving ahead, making the best 
of their resources, encouraging industry, adding their 
bit to Canadian prosperity. 

All this-is southern Canada, the more or less settled 
strip along the U.S. border. In the Arctic, north of the 
organized provinces, lie the vast Yukon and Northwest 
Territories. No one knows how much mineral wealth 
hides beneath the arctic ice. There is almost certainly oil. 
And uranium prospectors in the cold, barren area of the 
Northwest have stumbled on nickel, copper, cobalt, and 
other minerals. Southern Canada has already been pretty 
well explored geologically. Now the prospectors, some 
with picks and shovels, others with geiger counters, are 
heading north on foot, with dogsleds and snowshoes, by 
jeep and plane. They hope that the great barrens, too 
far north to be used for agriculture or forestry, may add 
more mineral wealth to Canada’s already bulging pocket- 
book. 

What does the boom mean to the man in the street? 
Simply that he is living better than ever before. He has 
money to spend on a new car, for example, so that now 
one in every seven Canadians owns one, compared with 


_a ratio of one out of every nine before the war. Today 


the Canadian standard of living is second only to the 
United States’, employment and real income are at peak 
levels, and industries are being developed and resources 
exploited at an even faster pace than in the United States. 

There are checks on Canadian growth, of course. 
Scarcity of people is probably the most serious. New 
York State alone has more inhabitants than this whole 
vast country, more than a fifth larger than the United 
States. Immigrants are coming in all the time, but 
the stream is still comparatively meager, and the bulk 
of the population continues to cluster along the southern 
border. No matter how rich in minerals, much of the 
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Peace Tower, with fifty-two-bell carillon, dominates Parliament 
Building in Ottawa, the capital 
inhospitable Canadian northland may never be settled. 
Transportation is another big problem. Population cen- 
ters are separated by long, lonely miles, and they are in- 
adequately linked together. To the British Columbian 
the East is almost a foreign country. There is more sense 
of unity than there used to be. But the Westerner is still 
slightly suspicious, inclined to feel that the richer, more 
populous East, the seat of the national government, is 
either ignoring his existence or taking advantage of him. 
Finally, the small population means a small market 
for industry—hence the search for new outlets abroad. 
Mass production for a huge market, which has made 
United States industry what it is today, is not suited to 
Canadian conditions. Nor are there sufficient accumula- 
tions of investment capital in Canada to finance industrial 
giants, and some Canadians are reluctant to take too 
much United States money. In the aggregate of Canadian 
investment, which includes farms, groceries, local enter- 
prises in which foreign capital could not possibly be 
interested, the U.S. share is very small. But in certain 
lines, such as manufacturing, it is larger, and in such 


Logs from Gatineau district north of Ottawa will be 
converted into newsprint. Canada provides three out 
of every five newspaper pages in the world 


specific industries as oil, it is very large. There just 
aren't big enough stores of Canadian capital to handle 
it. Furthermore, U.S. capital brings with it U.S. tech- 
nicians, also in short supply. Although some Canadians 
are uneasy about the preponderance of foreign capital 
in their key industries, they recognize its necessity and 
are, by and large, glad to welcome it. 

Cautious Canadians warn their ebullient compatriots 
not to oversell the country or expect it to go further 
than is geographically and demographically possible. 
But whatever future limits there may be on Canadian 
growth, they are still far off. As of today, Canada is 


bustin’ out all over—including, now, Latin America. 


ON WITH THE DANCE 
(Continued from page 16) 

Limén is married to the costume designer Pauline 
Lawrence, who also worked with the Humphrey-Weidman 
Dance Company. When José left his teachers to strike 
out on his own, Pauline went with him, and since then 
has served as business manager and costume designer 
for her husband. “I have done almost everything in dance 
production,” she says, “from musical accompaniment to 
costume designing, with three outstanding dance organi- 
zations—the Denishawn Company, Humphrey and Weid- 
man, and José Limén and Dance Company—and I have 
loved every moment of it.” 

Five years ago the Liméns bought a huge barn near 
Lambertville, New Jersey, which they are remodeling 
into a home and a dance studio for use after José 
retires from the stage. Although they do not plan to 
farm, they have twenty-five acres of pasture land, now 
being used to “board” the neighbor’s cows, and two 
ancient white mules. 

During the dance season, which is most of the year 
for Limén, his daily schedule is rigorous. He rises 
reluctantly at ten (“much too early”) at his hotel. 
gobbles breakfast, and rushes to the Dance Players’ 
Studio around the corner on 56th Street for a strenuous 
morning of rehearsal. Over lunch at the corner drugstore 
the dancers discuss the esthetic and philosophical prob- 
lems of their numbers. From three to seven José teaches. 
then takes an hour off for dinner at either his hotel, the 
Carnegie Tavern, or the 57th Street Automat, where he 
has discovered food that is both cheap and good and 
a connection with the arts among his fellow diners. From 
eight to eleven the full company rehearses with Doris 
Humphrey on hand to help them with their big problems 
in choreography. When Limén is on tour, he leaves his 
classes under the direction of his assistant, Lucy Venable. 
whom he describes as “an expert teacher.” 

As an artist Limon avoids escapism and challenges 
his audiences to face reality. His dance pieces are in- 
variably disturbing, his faith in human dignity inviolable. 
and his questioning always fearlessly direct. To this 
attitude, which is in direct contrast to 98 per cent of 
what one sees on Broadway today, he brings complete 
absorption in his art. To him dancing is as vital as 
breathing. @ @ @ 
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TRAGIC ISLAND (Continued from page 12) 


sympathy for their distant island, so different from their 
three thousand other isles near the mainland. After all 
the dreams and projects that inspired the annexation, it 
had been leased to an operating company that obtained 
fat profits raising sheep and condemned the islanders to 
a tedious existence in which they had practically nothing 
to do, The natives own some land and animals, but have 
no market for their products—the company, which has 
its own land and animals, buys very little from them. 
So the islanders loaf and amuse themselves by copying 
the celebrated small images, mostly of emaciated human 
forms, carved of toro-miro wood by their ancestors, to 
sell to the mainlanders when a boat arrives. They prefer 
to trade them for goods—shirts, belts, hats, soap, per- 
fume—for there is little they can buy with money. 

At present the operating company is capitalized at 
six million pesos, with the stock held by Chilean com- 
panies (especially textile manufacturers) and English 
individuals. For the annual rent of sixty-six thousand 
pesos it has had the use of 32,650 acres, including the 
best land on the island. The remaining 10,300 acres 
serve the needs of the navy and the native islanders, 
including the lepers. The company uses its land almost 
exclusively for sheep raising, producing the famous 
merino wool, Chile’s best and a variety that draws some 
of the highest wool prices in the world. There is prac- 
tically no cultivation of the land, and because of neglect 
erosion has destroyed the usefulness of much of the soil. 
Nor have there been any serious attempts to determine 
whether it is possible to produce on a large scale some 
of the tropical or subtropical products our country 
lacks—cotton, pineapples, bananas, or sugar cane (an 
item that eats up an almost incredible amount of Chile’s 
dollar exchange). 

This situation, together with the poverty of the sur- 
viving natives, who are now racially mixed and bear 
little resemblance to the original inhabitants, produced 
growing anxiety over Rapa-nui’s fate. Two societies of 
“Friends of Easter Island,” one in Santiago and the 
other in Valparaiso, have carried on sharp campaigns 
against the company operating Chile’s “farm in the 
Pacific.” 

At the beginning of 1952, President Gonzalez Videla’s 
administration sent a committee of technicians from the 
Development Corporation to make a responsible study of 
the island’s real possibilities. After diligent research, the 
committee filed its report, which has so far been kept 
secret. Nevertheless, well-informed newspapermen have 
learned that it is not so encouraging as the enthusiastic 
admirers of the island would have liked. It merely 
establishes that it is essential to set up pilot plants to 
test sugar, cotton, banana, wheat, and pineapple raising 
experimentally before any categorical verdict can be 
rendered on the agricultural possibilities of those volcanic 
soils. 

Nevertheless, at the end of the year the new adminis- 
tration under President Ibafiez made a striking decision: 
it canceled the lease held by the operating company 


Islanders are Polynesian, though population now shows admixture 
of other racial stocks 

(which is no longer associated with Williamson, Balfour, 
and Company) three years before it was to expire. The 
action was based on the company’s failure to fulfill cer- 
tain obligations under the contract. The two principal 
charges were that the company had not provided a 
windmill to pump water, so that the population still has 
to get along with the water stored from the frequent rains, 
and that it had not repaired the leprosarium to give the 
patients basic comforts and isolate them to prevent the 
disease from spreading. 

Leprosy is not endemic to Easter Island, as has some- 
times been contended. It was unknown there until the 
second half of the nineteenth century, when it was intro- 
duced by a native returned from forced work on another 
island, as happened with smallpox. Today there are forty 
lepers, who are kept in a leprosarium maintained by 
one of the societies of “Friends of Easter Island.” Until 
last year, they were given no treatment at all, abandoned 
to a slow and horrible death under the care of two 
charitable Catholic nuns who knew little about the 
disease. Then a German leprologist went to Easter Island 
to study the patients and plan measures to stamp out 
the menace to the remaining eight hundred inhabitants. 
A Chilean doctor, Manuel Valenzuela Davila, has just 
returned after a year’s study and observation on the 
island. He is confident that leprosy can soon be wiped 
out with the use of the new sulfa derivatives. Dr. Valen- 
zuela is the first resident physician Rapa-nui has ever 
had, and his findings should be of inestimable value. 

When the cancellation of the lease was announced, 
the company at first declared that it would appeal to 
the courts, on the grounds that the Government’s uni- 
lateral action was illegal. It later gave up this idea and 
has since expressed its willingness to wind up its opera- 
tions this year. The Government has not yet revealed its 
plans. So at the moment Easter Island’s future is just as 
much an unknown-quantity as its past. @ @ @ 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 


PAN AMERICAN HIGHWAY 


Dear Sirs: 

In the article “The South American Way” appearing in AMERICAS 
(January English], Mr. Maurice Robine writes at length about 
the road that links Latin America. . . . Referring to the Bolivian 
stretch, he says: “Don’t attempt [it] during the rainy season 
(December to March), for then the roads are virtually impass- 
able.” And he adds—as if to spread negative propaganda about 
my country—“At best, however, the journey is an ordeal because 
of rudimentary roads and the lack of accommodations.” 

The foregoing statements leave the impression that the writer 
is not properly informed or that he is unacquainted with the Pan 
American Highway that runs through Bolivian territory. 

The “impassable” stretch ... [he speaks about] has been used 
in numerous international road races, such as the Buenos Aires- 
Caracas one—to which he refers--the Buenos Aires-La Paz-Lima 
one, and many others. In some, speed records for mountain roads 
have been broken over the Bolivian section. 

Moreover, this road is used at all times of the year by tourists 
from various countries who not only find “certain compensations” 
on the high plateau, with its Quechua and Aymara Indians, but 
who also experience the full satisfaction my country offers those 
who visit it: its varied landscape and fantastic prehistoric monu- 
ments, symbols of the great civilization of a legendary race; its 
colonial treasures; its tin mines and heroic miners—as heroic as 
front-line soldiers—-who are forging the world’s defense anony- 
mously from the mine... . 

As for lack of accommodations, a distinguished visitor said this 
about Bolivia: “Each roadside house is a sheltering refuge for 
the stranger, and every corner of this land extends its hand with 
simplicity and affection.” 

Luis F. Ramirez Velarde 

Secretary of the Bolivian 
Delegation to the OAS 

Washington, D.C. 


Because parts of the official route of the Pan American Highway, 
which will go from Puerto Acosta in the North through La Paz, 
Sucre, and Cochabamba and on to the Argentine border, are still 
under construction, motorists must use the old route from Desa- 
guadero to La Paz and on via Oruro and Camargo. The part be- 
tween Desaguadero and La Paz is listed as a dry-weather road, but 
the new route will be all-weather all the way. We hope it will soon 
be completed and attract many visitors to Bolivia. 


Dear Sirs: 

Maurice Robine’s article on “The South American Way” in- 
trigued me because | know something of what he was talking 
about. However, I believe I've had a more interesting time on the 
Pan American Highway. 

In 1948 on November 18th my dad, mom, Pepper (my dog), 
Joann (my sister, age 16), and I (a year older) started from 
La Paz, Bolivia, in a beatup 1939 Plymouth loaded to the gills. 
We went to Lima, Peru, by way of Cuzco—which is part of the 
road Mr. Robine considered hazardous. He also said never to be 
out on the road at night—which is what we did. We slept in the 
car sitting up—three of us in the front seat. 

We crossed the border at Laredo, Texes, on February 11, 1949, 
and proceeded to Seattle. 

I could go on and on telling of our escapades along the way. 
. » » We have never heard of any other family making such a trip. 

Thomasina Larson 
Bellevue, Washington 


ANYONE CAN MAKE 'EM 


Dear Sirs: 

| was surprised to see you saying in “Letters to the Editor” 
in the January Americas that you can't make Venezuelan hallacas 
in the United States. It's quite possible if you know (1) that 
canned or fresh-made hominy put through a meat grinder is the 
masa for the covers; and (2) that banana leaves are sold by the 
bundle in Harlem in New York at Christmas time, or may be 
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bought in Florida and California—or cooking parchment paper 
may be used (the flavor is not quite the same, but is very nearly 
perfect). 

Here’s the recipe, taken from Buen Provecho: Caracas Cookery, 
which I edited: 


120 pieces banana leaves (80 square, 40 oblong) 
thin, strong twine 


For the dough 

4 pounds hominy 

6 quarts water 

salt 

1 pint stock 

1% pounds lard 

1 tablespoon paprika 
3 tablespoons sugar 


For the filling 

1% pounds pork or lean beef 

1 large hen 

1 pound salt pork, diced 

4 pounds onions, sliced 

4 pounds tomatoes, peeled, seeded, and cut in pieces 
4 large peppers, chopped 

2 large heads garlic, minced 

salt and pepper to taste 

15 hot peppers, minced 

\% pound capers 

minced parsley 

2 leeks, minced 

2 cups (about) strong vinegar 
chopped mustard pickles, to taste 

\% to % pound brown sugar, to taste 
% pound lard 

a little masa or bread crumbs 

1 cup sweet wine 


Garnishes 

8 hard-boiled eggs, sliced 
about 40 olives 

about 80 raisins 

about 80 almonds 


Break leaves apart, soften them by holding over the fire, and 
take out the veins. Cut some into squares of about fourteen inches 
and some into oblongs about eight by fifteen inches. Wash and 
dry with a towel. Knead hominy with four tablespoons salt dis- 
solved in three cups water until it becomes soft. Combine stock, 
lard, salt, paprika, and sugar. Add to the hominy and knead into 
small balls, each of which represents the quantity of dough 
needed for one hallaca. 

Boil the hen and the meat with salt, onions, and garlic, and let 
the stock boil down. Cut meat into small pieces; bone the hen 
and cut into pieces a little larger. Save stock. Heat lard, add 
tomatoes, and let simmer for a few minutes. Add chicken and 
meat, two or three cups of stock, and all other ingredients except 
bread crumbs and wine. Blend well. Thicken with crumbs and 
add the wine. 

Place on a board one of the square leaves and spread it thinly 
with a circle of dough, using half of one of the small balls. Cover 
with two tablespoons of filling, add garnishes, and top with 
another square leaf spread with the remaining half of dough-ball. 
Fold together the two leaves, wrap with one of the oblong leaves, 
and tie tightly with twine, as if for mailing. Drop hallacas into 
boiling salted water and let cook for at least an hour. Remove 
from water and drain. Place on a tilted board to cool, so that any 
additional water may drain off without getting the hal/acas out of 
shape. Makes forty hallacas. 

Hallacas taste better the day after they are made. When ready 
to serve, heat in boiling water. Prepared this way, they will keep 
perfectly in the refrigerator for two weeks. 

Dorothy Kamen-Kaye 
Regina, Saskatchewan 
(Continued on page 48) 
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W YOUR BOLIVIAN NEIGHBORS? 


Answers on page 39 


1. Most Bolivians live over two miles above sea 
level, and La Paz is the highest capital in the 
world. is its altitude closer to 10,000, 12,000, or 
15,000 feet? 


2. Building adobe schools like this is part of 
rural-education program operated by the Bolivian 
Government and the Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs. What government does the Institute 
represent? 


3. Does Bolivia’s jungle-covered Beni region 
produce this raw material for auto tires, chewing 
gum, or cigars? 


4. One of Bolivia’s native animals, the Hama, 
stands before the Gateway of the Sun at Tia- 
huanaco. Did the ancient civilization represented 
by this ruin flourish before or after the Incas? 


5. Are these reed boats, typical of Lake Titi- 
caca, South America’s biggest lake, called jan- 
gadas, lanchas, or balsas? 


6. Chuno is a popular Bolivian dish made by 
the highland Indians from this vegetable— 
Bolivia’s chief crop—after freezing it in the 
ground. Is it the potato, tomato, onion, or yuca? 


7. Bacchuslike head satirizing colonial gover- 
nor’s habits graces entrance of mint built to coin 
silver near fabulous deposits that made Bolivia 
a leading producer for two centuries. Will you 
find it at Santa Cruz, La Paz, or Potosi? 


8. Bolivia’s mining economy is based principally 
on —————,, of which it produces about one fifth 
of the world’s annual output. Fill in the blank. 


9. Twice a year pilgrims from all over the 
country flock to a religious festival at this town 
on the shores of Lake Titicaca that bears the 
same name as a famed Brazilian beach. What 
is it? 


10. National Government Palace in ———-——, 
capital of Chuquisaca Department named for the 
country’s national hero. Fill in the blank. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 
(Continued from page 46) 


Better not attempt this recipe single-handed. It took the entire 
Americas staff to “kitchen test” it. Very tasty. 

DUKE'S PERUVIAN COLLECTION 

Dear Sirs: 

I'm sure many Americas readers will recall with as much 
pleasure as we the splendid description by José Géimez Sicre in 
Americas [October 1950] of Peruvian Ambassador Don Fernando 
Berckemeyer’s art collection on the bullfight. During the last two 
weeks in February, Duke University exhibited 100 paintings and 
other art works on “The Art of the Bullfight” from the Ambassa- 
dor’s collection, and we were fortunate in having him here to 
speak to a political science group. 

A'so displayed at the exhibit were important items from the 
Duke University Library collection on Latin America. Although 
the library has had a long-standing interest in developing the 
entire Latin American collection, it has concentrated on material 
from the Bolivarian countries, and today our Peruvian collection 
is the most outstanding of any U.S. university. 

Known as the Ferreros Collection (it was acquired in 1929 
from a Peruvian bookseller by that name), it consists of about 
3,000 volumes, and relates chiefly to the colonial history of Peru. 
It was formed by Francisco Pérez de Velasco, Especially strong in 
pamphlets of the colonial period (1500-1800) and in Latin Ameri- 
can imprints from the mid-seventeenth century, the collection also 
includes materials relating to commerce and industry, literary 
activity, and religious and social history. 

Faith S. Hoover, Pres. 
Duke University Arts Council 
Durham, North Carolina 


LATTER-DAY PIONEER 


Dear Sirs: 

An explorer, I have spent the four years I have lived in South 
America traversing the unexplored regions of the Orinoco, Casi- 
quiare, Rio Negro, Amazonas, Pastanzas, and Mato Grosso. I am 
now obliged to stop for lack of material means and the contacts 
to make use of the knowledge | have acquired. These regions are 
undeveloped, but they hold a magnificent future for those who 
can and want to take advantage of them. Perhaps some of your 
readers can put me in contact with those who would be interested. 
I can correspond with them in French, Spanish, or Portuguese. 


Colitsida de Naurois 
Apartado 3056 
Caracas, Venezuela 


FOR PLANT LOVERS 


Dear Sirs: 

My hobby is studying plants of the world, and as a member of 
many botanical and nature societies in the United States, | would 
like to correspond with people of similar interests abroad. This 
could be someone in the botanical departznent of a university, 
high school, arboretum, or botanical garden, or one who has strong 
interests in botany and horticulture as an avocation. I am espe- 
cially interested in Italy, France, Spain, or any of the Mediter- 
ranean countries, any South American country, and the West 
Indies. 

Margaret G. Butler 
4598 Castor Ave. 
Philadelphia 24, Pa. 


MAIL BAG 


The following correspondents, in search of pen pals 
throughout! the Hemisphere, have asked AMenicas to pub- 
lish their names and addresses. Readers requesting this 
service should specify whether they want letters in English, 
Spanish, Portuguese, or French. Where a language prefer- 
ence has been expressed it is indicated below by an initial 
after the name. 


Vilma Mendoza B. 
Calle 8a. No. 10 (altos) 
Panama, R. de P. 


Jerry Bayman 

Rt. 2, Box 181-J 
Lockhill Road 

San Antonio, Texas 
Jane E. Rhodes (E) 
120 Cumberland St. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


John Grist, Jr. 

P.O. Box 82, Shen. 

Miami 45, Florida 
< Miriam de la Torre (E, S) 

Lisandro Antunes Sampaio, Jr. pacarrate 67, Ap. 12 

Rua Ignacio Lustosa No. 287 


<7 Havana, Cuba 
Curitiba, Parana, Brazil 


Mr. Les Walker (E) 
241% N. Burlington 
Los Angeles 26, Calif. 


Gracieia Mariezcurrena 
Calle Serrano 2137 

Buenos Aires, Argentina 
Miss Gracia Blaettler (E) 


24 Piedmont Court 
Piedmont 11, California 


G. Gomez de Estavillo 
Apartado 13312 
Mexico, D.F. 


Andrew Spivak (E) 
652 Richmond Street 
Painesville, Ohio 


Amadeo H. Cincotta (S) 
Calle 60, n° 519 
La Plata, Argentina 


Carol Lewis (E) 
50 Tower Hill Road 
Wickford, R.L 


Agustin E. S. Caminos (S, P) 
Santa Isabel—F.C.N.G.S.M. 
Argentina 


GRAPHICS CREDITS 


(Listed from left to right, top to bottem) 
3 Courtesy National Film Board of Canada 


4 No. 1, courtesy Canadian Embassy—No. 4, George Hunter, courtesy 
National Film Board of Canada 


George Hunter, courtesy National Film Board of Canada—Courtesy 
Canadian Embassy 


Courtesy José Durand 

9 Courtesy University of Chile (2) 

10 American Museum of Natural History, courtesy The Grace Log 

11 Julio Lanzarotti—American Museum of Natural History, courtesy 
The Grace Log—Three Lions 

12 Courtesy University of Chile (top) 
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F. Adelhardt 
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30 Courtesy José Durand—From Emecé edition, Comentarios Reales 
de los Incas 

31 From Historia de la Civilizacién Ibérica, by J. P. Oliveira Martins 
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32 No. 1, courtesy René Lépervanche Parparcén—F. Adelhardt (4) 

40 José Gomez Sicre 

41 Nos. 1 and 2, courtesy National Film Board of Canada—George 
Hunter, courtesy Canadian Embassy 

42 Nos. 1 and 2, George Hunter, courtesy Canadian Embassy—Malak, 
courtesy Canadian Embassy 

43 Richard Harrington, Three Lions—Courtesy National Film Board 
of Canada 

44 Courtesy National Film Board of Canada—Malak, courtesy Canadian 
Embassy 

45 Courtesy University of Chile 
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courtesy Patifio Mines and Enterprises, Consolidated—No,. 9, 
courtesy Braniff International Airways. 
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Opposite: The See of Olinda, colonial town 
near Recife, Brazil 
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REVISTA INTERAMERICANA DE CULTURA 
INTER-AMERICAN CULTURAL REVIEW 
REVUE INTERAMERICAINE DE CULTURE 


PANOR. 


REVISTA INTERAMERICAD 
INTER-AMERICAN CULT 
: REVUE INTERAMERICAI? 
TURA 
VIEW 
4 TURE 
s UNION PANAMERICANA ~ ~ PAN AMERICAN UNION 
UNIAO PAN-AMERICANA ~ “UNION PANAMERICAINE 
: WASHINGTON, D.C. 
a UNION PANAMERICANA PAN AMERICAN UNION 
oe UNIAO PAN-AMERICANA UNION PANAMERICAINE 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


UNION PANAMERICANA PAN AMERICAN UNION 
UNIAO PAN-AMERICANA UNION PANAMERICAINE 


WASHINGTON, D,C, 


PANORAMA Inter-American Cultural Quarterly 
A selection of representative essays in the fields of 
Literature Art * Music Philosophy Philology Political Science Economics + Sociology 
by contemporary writers of the Americas 
Preserves the original language of the author and contains a news section in Spanish 
Approximately 90 pages $3.00 a year* 


Order from PUBLICATIONS AND DISTRIBUTION DIVISION, PAN AMERICAN UNION, Washington 6, D. C. 


*hor countries outside the Postal Union of the Americas and Spain, add $.50 for postage 
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